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TO THE READER. 


i HE reputation of this author is too firmly 


eſtabliſhed in the literary world to need the leaſt 
ſupport from panegyric. His name alone prefixed 
to a performance is of itſelf ſufficient to excite the 
public curioſity. He has inſtructively and agree- 
ably gratified it, on many former occaſions ; and 
in the preſent inſtance, thoſe points are totally at- 


tained. But there is ſomething more—he launches 


into ſingularities without ſteering from the recti- 


| tude of criticiſm ; and whilſt he throws their beau- 


ties into brilliant lights, he frequently developes, 
with a bold, but ſkilful hand, the dangerous variety 
of errors and miſrepreſentations of the chief an- 
cient and modern Hiſtorians. Three of the moſt 
particular objects of his animadverſions, amongſt 
the laſt, are Mr. HUME, Doctor ROBERTSON, 


and Mr. GIBBON! In a word, this Work {which 


cannot fail to prove' of ſervice to great public Schools 


and Univerfities) is a noble monument of well di- 


rected zeal in the ſupport of HUMAN LIBERTY 
and VIRTUE. 
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Tax EARL or ABINGDON, 


a CiTizex oy Tux World, 


in THE NOBLEST SENSE OF THE EXPRESSION; 
. A SPIRITED AND VIRTUOUs ADVOCATE 
FOR THE . 


MAINTENANCE or race SACRED RIGHTS 


i , WHICH Kincs AND Mixrorens or BVERY Aon 
 (r00 OFTEN WITH IMPUNITY 9 
HAVE DARED TO VIOLATS; 
f AND 
A DISINTERESTED AND ACTIVE FRIEND 
ro ALL THE wer LIBERTIES oP ' MANKIND; 
THIS Won x, 
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WRITTEN IN THBIR DEPENCE, 


19 
WITH THE DEEPEST GRATITUDE AND RESPRCT. 
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EPOENIUs re CLEANTHES, | 

: 11 0; 8 | F | 9-4 „ 

| P ERMIT me to lay before you the parti- 
culars of a converſation at once intereſting, _ 


and novel. You muſt not be alarmed, ; I do; | 
aſſure you that you have no reaſon to dread , 
left you ſhould find in it ſome mention of our 
26 4 * f | war 


5 
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| 
ö 


| F 


( 0 


war againſt the Engliſh. Not a ſingle ſylla- 
ble of either their intereſts, or thoſe of the 


. French, the Spaniards, or the, Americans v wall 


„ 


5 occur throughout the dialogues which are fub- 
. mitted to your ſerious conſideration. I have 
not forgotten how much your patience was 


wear ied out by the perpetually: repeated ac- 
counts of engagements between frigates and 


armed veſſels ; as if the fate of a battle of 


Actium degpnded. upon, t the nete acquired | 
by either one party or the other ; and, there-__ 
fore, I will not diſturb the ſweet tranquility 
of your retirement. Purſue your own thoughts. 
They muſt always have a claim to my reſpec ; ; 
nor ſhall I once venture to interrupt them, 


whilſt we only meditate and prepare for tri- 


umphs. But, when, at length, the combined 
naval force of France and Spain ſhall have ſe- 
cured to both, by a deciſive, conqueſt, an em- 
pire on the ocean; and when we ſhall have 
redueed che pride of Great Britain to the ne- 
aur of acknowledging our power, and have 

43 O_o 


Ga» 


brought 1 her to the full conviction that ſhe is 7 
not ſuperior to America; then, Cleanthes ! 
take care of yourſelf. Then, my promiſe of 
leaving you in unmoleſted ſolitude will prove 
no longer binding; and I ſhall ſalute you 
with a full diſcharge of my political artillery. 
Then, queſtions will follow: upon queſtions. 
What laws ſhall we impoſe on humbled Eng- 
land? Will not the trueſt knowledge of our 

intereſts ſuggeſt to us the good policy of act /, 
ing with a generous moderation? Reſerving 
my refle&ions upon the ſubject until the arri- 


val of that event which, certainly, muſt intro- H 


duce an actual Revolution in the two Worlds, 74 
and apprehenſive of proceeding to premature 
inveſtigations, leſt the caprice of fortune ſnould 
derange them, I have as yet confined my 
ſtudies to Nahe walks of literature. 


67 £67 08 


"Not long iter we had loſt the pleaſure of 
your company, and at my next entrance into 


that grove, which our preſence and conver- 
| 5 2, pes, ' ſation 
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fition had ſo much endeared to me, I whs ac- 


coſted by bur friends Cidamon and Theodoſius: 


The diſcourſe at 


intereſting, and made ſo lively an impreflion 


upon my memory, that (I believe) no time 


can, poſſibly, eraſe it. Under theſe circum- 
ſtances, I may venture to aſſure you that I 
tranſmit to you almoſt verbatim a narrative of 


the whole Whi 


* * 3 3 
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ch paſſed between us. 
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* different kinds of Hiſtory. The fudies which 
are the neceſſary preparatives far writing it, 
General and uni e K Hiſtor ies. 


5 cee. 


1 1 1 am „ to meet you. 
This is the very interview I wiſhed. for. With 
your aid, we may, perhaps, cure Theodoſius 
of his indolence; or, rather of that attach- 
ment to variety which, inclining him to ſkim 
over the ſurface. of every ſpecies of literature, 
has rendered his great abilities of little uſe. I 
tell him ſeriouſly that he continues too long a 
hot and that, having reached his thirtieth 

1 3 year, 


1 (6 ) 
year, he ſhould not flutter "008 one ob- 
jet to another, and indulge the wild ca- 
prices of his mind ; but, chooſing his parti- 
cular ſtudy, continue fixed, and ſuffer it to 
engroſs his whole attention. Unleſs he binds 
himſelf to this rule, he may fall nearly into 
total ignorance, amidſt his endeavors to know 
a little of every thing. The divided applica- 
tion of the human underſtanding inſenſibly 
"accuſtoms it to yield to all reſiſtance ;'to'glanc® 
only vpon the ſuperficies of important matters, 
and, conſequently, to become tired tod early, 
and, at length, incapable of making thoſe 
deep and neceſſary reflections which can alone 
invigorate and preſerve exalted talents. The 
-  brilliancy of a fine imagination deſerves rather 
our pity than our envy; when it is employed, 
during a whole life, in waſting all its ſtrength 
on mere flouriſhes which, limited to trifles, 
bring nothing forth of real value. The fruits 
of Autumn ſhould ſuceted the flowers! of the 
Spring... . . But, I have the pleaſure to per- 
ceive that my obſervations ate not loſt upon 
Theodoſius: He muſt permit me to adviſe 
518 to write Hiſtory, and to undertake a 

„ 8 


1 — 


e 
work of conſequence. Eugenius! be you my 
Second ; and I, have no doubt but that he wih 
at length yield to our ſolicitations. 


: : ; , $ , 
. 15 9 52 1 #34 ; 


 TrHroODoOSIUSs.. 


Perhaps, this levity, of which my. friend 


Cidamon diſapproves, is a convincing evidence 
that I have no talents abſolutely equal to the 
arduous taſk of writing well on any ſubject 
whatſoever. I confeſs that running over the 


different kinds of literature, whether poetry, 
eloquence, or hiſtory, I have felt conſiderable 


pleaſure in ſacrificing to each ſome. hours of 


every day. Having read much, I was even 


tempted to take up the pen. I ſank under the 


enterprize. But, indeed, I have never expe- 
rienced that ſecret charm. which, when nature 


has endued us with the real and the proper 


talents, muzſt captivate. us, in ſpite of all re- 
ſiſtance. Should I not, therefore, conclude 
that it rather becomes me to reſt ſatisfied. with | 
teaping inſtruction from the literary labors of 
others, and not aſpire to the honor of at- 


* ths attention of readers, by ſtruggling 
B 4 either 


4 1 


either to inſtru or entertain them? But, to 
oblige Cidamon, I am determined to make 
one effort, and to undertake (if it muſt be ſo) 
the relation of ſome great æra in Hiſtory, on 
condition that you promiſe. me, upon your 
honor, to try, by the ſevereſt laws of criti- 
ciſm, che firſt ſheets of my attempt; at once 
to undeceive me, ſhould I preſume to form 
too favorable an opinion of my powers ; and 
to prevent me from adding, in my own per- 
ſon, to the number of thoſe hiſtorians, deſcribed 
by Juvenal, who heap volumes upon volumes, 
and are, at beſt, a ſet of dull and miſerable 
compilers. Where, then, ſhall I find the heroes 
whoſe atchievements are to form the ground- 
work of my narration ? Point out to me ſome 
unfortunate State of which I, probably, may 

de condemned to ftrive to give a likeneſs in 
my own daubings. The ancient H iſtory would 

. pleaſe me much, as preſenting to us Men with 
a noble air of grandeur of which the moderns 
are abſolutely deſtitute, But, writers of ſuch 

exalted genius have inveſtigated theſe ſubjects 
that the endeavor to bring them forward un- 
der freſh points of view would prove temerity 
4 ah7] 8 „„ | 


<a) 
in the extreme. Will you anſwer for it that, 
whilſt I labour to draw the reſemblance of ſuch 
perſonages, I ſhall not either throw them into 
unnatural and forced attitudes, or leave them 
without a ſingle ſpark of animation? Shall I 
be more fortunate than the painters who have 
expoſed at the Louvre Hector and Pompilius ? 
1 muſt turn, therefore, into the paths of mo- 


dern Hiſtory where the general appearance of 


characters, exceedingly inferior to the Greeks 
and Romans does not require theſe bold, ſtrong 

and liyely touches which were neceſſary, to 
Thucydides and Livy, Would you adviſe me 
to limit my reſearches to a particular reign, or 
to ſome memorable event? I will try to ran» 
ſack. all the tedious matter in our chronicles} 
I will pore, ſhould it be neceſſary, over muſty 
manuſcripts. I will ſeek. for truth through, 
that obſcurity, in which ſo often ſhe remains. 
enyeloped. Come ! my friends determine! 
favour me with your opinions, and I will fol- 


them. 1185 are my laws. 
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MV . Theodoſius ! you . me 
not a little. Nothing is more eaſy than to 
give general directions; ; but the great diff 
culty lies in determining. upon that part Which 
ſhould be taken in preference to another. 
Cidamon, who"ems, indeed, reſolved to have 
you an Hifforian, would, doubtlefs, heſitate 
to tell you what Kind of hiftory he is. deſirous 
that you ſhoùld undertike; You "have ex: 
torted from us our words of honor that we 
ſhould criticiſe your labors with 'unteftrained 
ſeverity.” For my own part, I promiſe” you 
that I will; and, as one inſtance of my free= 
dom, let me acknowledge to you that, in ſpite 
eben of my admiration bf your genius ahd 
underſtanding, I am "without the ©; power of 
gueffing to what literary purſuit your taſte for 
/viiting would incline you. HOW” oh Do 14 ip 
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The Hiſtorian, like the Poet and the 5 


2 
4 4 


tor, mult be born; not made. The genius 


which * form them i is the gift of nature, 
3 4 | and 
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eons render it as, uſeful eee 


kind of hiſtory you ought to write. Recollect 
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| over. the, accompliſhed,,, models of the art. 


F 


and cannot ſpring alone from education. If, 
when peruſing the writings of the great hiſto- 
rians, you have not felt that ſomething like a 


* 


ſpirit of emulation began to take poſſeſſion of ö 
your mind; if the paintings of Livy, of Sal- / 
luſt, and of Tacitus have not inſpired you 
with enthuſiaſm, I ſhould not (and I hope 

Cidamon will forgive me when I differ from | 
him in opinion) I ſhould not then adviſe you / 
to undertake,, the taſk of an Hiſtorian; be- 
cauſe, notwithſtanding that your abilities would 
ſupport you throughout, a work of elegance 
and even ſorce of reaſoning. you muſt prove 
incapable, of imparting..to it that life which 


FLAT EW iz? 6 . 529 3:93 rf ©7700 31 As 3 
5 that you were born an Viſtorian, 
no perſon can know better than yourſelf what 


what particular ideas have made the greateſt 
impreſſion upon your, mind whilſt you read 


If, for example, you have naturally and, as 
it were by inſtinct, rivetted your whole at- 
alen upon the particular details of Livy 

| which 


DTT 

which ſerve to unravel and exhibit in a ſtriking 
form the genius of the Romans; if the de- 
ſcription of the laws has powerfully engaged 
your notice ; and if the picture of revolutions, 
which intervened amidſt the government of 
the republic, has thrown you into a train of 
ſerious and deep reflections, you may relin- 
quiſh all diffdence and diſtruſt of the ſucceſs- 
ful vigor of your talents, and enter upon a 

general Hiſtory. © Have no circumſtances, af- 
fected you ſo much as the wars of the Ro- 
mans, their military diſcipline, and the at- 
chievements of their Conſuls? Then, write 
only the hiſtory of ſome memorable war which 
may have changed the fortune of the contend- 
ing ſtates. If, more intereſted by the various 
workings of the human heart, you have par- 
ticularly contemplated the paſſions, the vices 
and the virtues of thoſe men whoſe conduct 
or whoſe adminiſtration has been explained to 
you, tread in the ſteps of Plutarch, and ſtrive 
to enlighten and to amend us by preſenting to 


vs the faithful portraits of diſtinguiſhed cha- 
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humanity, and whoſe lives we ſnould conſider 
as an ITE leſſon 1 to us ler ever. = 


Different kinds of - Hiftory require different 
talents and perceptions. Conſult your ſtrength 
(is the advice of Horace and Boileau to young 
poets) and do not ſtrive to raiſe a load the 
weight of which you have not power to ſup- 
port. This advice applies with equal force to 
all writers whatſoever”; nor is it poſſible too 
ſtricty to avoid forming ſuch a judgment con- 
cerning the propriety of undertaking any work, 
as muſt ariſe merely from our ideas of the / im- 
portance and the dignity of the ſubject. Let 
us rigidly examine into the nature and the force 
of our abilities, and always fear that theſe may 
be exaggerated by our vanity. If Anacreon and 
Catullus, yielding to the dictates of an abſurd 
and arrogant opinion of themſelves, had diſ- 
dained to pay the leaſt attention to thoſe 
agrecable trifles which have not merely amuſed 
but covered them with the brilliancy of poeti- 
cal reputation, and tried to blow the trumpet 
* of Calliope, and wield the dagger of Mel- 
pomene, they muſt have made themſelves the 
Re. . ob- 
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obſects of contempt and ridicule. A ſimilar 
reflection is not leſs applicable to Hiſtorians. 
What a fund of knowledge, what a diverſity 
of talents, of which neither Tacitus nor Sal- 
luſt ſtood in need, was: requiſite for Livy! 
Amidſt the annals of hiſtory, an immenſe 
| | multitude of characters ariſe, of which the 
reſemblance can only be marked out by 
different pencils and by different colors. 
F ollowing the Romans through all their pro- 
greſs and all their revolutions, Livy ,muſt lay 
open the variety of cauſes, and connections. 
To attract the reader, he muſt paint all the 
paſſions, and,. in ſucceflion, the virtues or the | 
vices which have either elevated or deſtroyed 
the grandeur of the Romans, You. perceive, 
then, Theodoſius.! that this vaſt genius, which 
embraces every object, was not neceſſary to 
Salluſt, in order that he might perfectly de- 
feribe the een of t ang the * 
of eee ͤö;Xͤꝛñ 
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having excelled. in pourtraying the dark paſ-.. 


Hons, of Tiberius, the imbecility of Claudius, 
Pen | the 
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the wickedneſs of Nero, the iütrigles of thie 
Freemen WhO governed, and the bafeneſs of a 
Senate either yielding to the impulſe of fear 
or ſacrificing their talents and their virtues to 
obtain the favor of theit prince, woufd not; 
perhaps, "have diſcovered the ſetret ſprings 
which worked upon the circumſtances that in- 
troduced the various fortunes of the Romans, | 
ſince he ſeems to have been deſtitute »of the 
leaſt foreſight bf their ruin, which was pre- l 
pared and abſolutely announced by the deſpo- 
tiſm of the ſucceſſors of Auguſtus. Concerning 
Plutarch, I ean venture to 3 opinions 
much more deciſive. ** He is à perfect pattern 
of hiſtoric writing when the ſubject of his 
labors ſtands confined ſolely to the- life” of 
ſome: illuſtrious perſon. He always pry the 
Rlan and Hero, in the "fame moment. He 
places before our eyes, he diſſes and lays 
open for us his very ſoul; he unravels all 
thoſe” intiicate' ee Which puſh it into 
action; "and he lights up within us the love of 
whatſcever' has a Claim to praiſe, and is at 


once beautiful and ſu blime. Vet, this Hiſto⸗ 


fan, whole equal we, perhaps, hall never 
ſee, 
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tee, moſt certainly, had not abilities and 


genius ſufficient to have enabled him to write 
a general Hiftory of Greece, In the whole 4 


body of ſociety, the paſſions have a kind of = 

N 
play, a progreſs, and thoſe varieties of caprice 
which are more difficult to follow; and which 


he does not conſtantly develop with equal pe- 2 
netration and ſagacity. There is great reaſon » 
to imagine that, for want of the aſſiſtance of * 
' certain principles of natural and political law, ho 
he would not have enjoyed the power of en- F 
tering upon, and proceeding, with a pre- emi- 1 
nence like that of Thucidides, ihrough the NF 
-pecital of either the war of Peleponeſus, or b. 
ſome memorable. incident of a an com- P 
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| mament. Previous to our remarks concern= 


ing thoſe different kinds of hiſtory which call, Y 

f of courſe, for different abilities, permit me to he 

| take, the liberty, of aſking you whether vou 1 | 

| have engaged in the preparatory ſtudies with 4 
which no excellent hiſtorian can poſkbly dif- 

| penſe? Haye you turned your cloſe attention 8 


+ : . 
to bo 
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to natural "AE If you have not traced one — 


the origin of public power in ſociety, and the 


duties of Man in his capacity of Citizen and | 
; Magiſtrate ; if you remain ignorant of the | 
reciprocal laws and duties of nations towards 


each other, acquaint me by what rule you 


mean to form a judgment of either the juſtice 


or the injuſtice of thoſe enterprizes which you 
ſelect as ſubjects for your hiſtory, If an in- 
teſtine broil ſhould break out within the State, 
between the Monarch and his People, you 
muſt, if not endued with this important know- 
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ledge; decide upon it in complaiſance to vulgar 


- prejudices ; and favorite errors would ' preſs 
upon your mind with all the force of an eſta- 
' bliſhed truth, You would tell us, with Father 
Orleans, that, when we conſider the power of the 


Kings of England, we diſcover that none is more © 


abſolute and more arbitrary, becauſe it is founded 


upon the right of conqueſt, From this firſt ab- 


ſurdity, reduced to principle, is it not natural 


that a falſe, ridiculous and dangerous doctrine 
' ſhould ſpread itſelf through all the pages of 


your hiſtory, You will diſguſt all readers of 
7 underſtandings, whether they con- 
ſider 


2 


„ 
ider you as practiſing the abject arts of flattery, 
or loſt in ignorance. All others you would 

deceive: and Hiſtory, which Cicero {tiles 

Magifira Vite, would lead us into thoſe errors 
which, it ſhould teach us to avoid. To readers 

- poſſeſſed of little penetration (and, under this 

«Claſs, may we rank at leaſt the generality of 
mankind) you would become the more a dan- 
gerous guide, as having written in a. pleaſing 

ſtile, and ſcattered, through your hiſtory ſome 
common: place remarks concerning trifling and 
gomeſtig manners. I call. them trifling and 

. domeſtic ; becauſe, without the aid of natural 

(law, it is not poſſible to riſe to ſuch a point 
as to diſcoyet what are the duties of citizen, 
and a magiſtrate; and what thoſe great and 
finiſhed. virtues of Which the name is ſcarcely 
known to us, and which we are almoſt accuſ- 

\ tomed to oonſidex as, chimeras. Indeed, Theo- 
doſius U it, is a ſhameful waſte of time ſo to 

yrite Hiſtory as to convert it into poiſon : like 

Tk. who, ſacrificing the dignity of the 

4 Low Countries to that of the coutt of Spain, 

invites their natives to a ſtate of ſlayery; and 

Aus 1 en ne ſor * progreſs and 


the 
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the eſtabliſhment of deſpotiſm Could we 


A rely upon this, Hiſtorian . we. ſhould conceive 
„ that Philip the Second enjoyed an actual Tight 
% to trample. under foot all ancient; laws, all 
Fo treaties, and all conventions with his ſubjects, 
1s becauſe he held his crown from GOD 7 Thug, 
of Wi dia this dapgerous Caſuiſt ſentence the Low- 
* Countries to bear with patience the deftr uction 
8 of their privileges, and the moſt barbarqus 
G oppreſſion, rather, than . plunge. into: e 46 
of ep diſobedien cee! 


Mi auf eee inen wine lily ie, 

A 34 1 know not bbs am miſtaken; but it 

: appears to, me that, either to this ignoranee 

of natural law, os to the abject diſpoſition of tbe 

| majority: ofthe! hiſtorians of the preſent- age. 

* which, driving them into ab rebellien againſt 

F ide feelings of their conſcience, has foreed 
them to flatter princes, we owe the diſguſting 
inſipidity of their writings.; | Why; is Grotius 

ſuperior to ſuch authors as theſe ? Becauſe he 
bas inveſtigated-to their: Joweſt depth the laws | 
and duties of ſocicty ;; and, therefare,,,da.. we | 
trace in him the elevation and the energy of 


the ancients. I ſeize with eagerneſs IL could 
devour 
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Yevour his Hiſtory of the Low-Countries; 
whilſt the work 'of Strada, whoſe” abilities 


were, probably, more equal to the power f 


entering into fine relations, is always dropping 
from my hands. Let me give you another 


example, from Buchanan, of the forcible 


effect of that ſtudy concerning which I am 
now ſpeaking to you. "Ati attentive and well 
"digeſted peruſal of his learned and ſagacious 


production intituled: De jure regis-apud Scotor, 


will not leave us in the leaſt ſurprized that this 
writer (the only perſon amongſt his contem- 


poraries who knew how to think, as Locke 
has fince thought, and, doubtleſs, in imita- 


tion of Buchanan) ſhould ' have compoſed an 
«Hiſtory which preſſes forward with that air of 


grandeur, liberality and elevation which eaftly 


inelines us. to excuſe thoſe defects of order 
and congruity with ien A e 6 
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To this budy o of 1 W 0 ids we TRY 
chat of the political law. But, give me leave 


to obſerve to you that the political law is ab- 


'& 


ſolutely twofold, It firſt ariſes upon the baſis 
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afithoſs laws. which: nature has eſtabliſhed in 
order to procure for human- kind that happineſs, | 


of which ſhe renders, them ſuſceptible, Theſe 
laws are, like herſelf, inyariable ; and fortu- 
nate would it have proved for all the world, 


if they had been religiouſly obeyed. The 
| ſecond political law originates from thoſe paſ- 


ſions which have ſeduc@ our reaſon; and the 


fruits of this law are merely tranſient advan- 


tages, too often ſubject to à yariety of painful 
and unfortunate interruptions, It is neeſſary, 
at the outſet, to examine into the principles 


of the firſt law, Which will ſerve us as the 
ſtandard by which we may diſcover what ſtates 


are eicher more or leſs rempved from that poing | 


of conſummation which it becomes them ta 


endeavour to obtain. But, this development 


will elude our ſearch, unleſs we. deeply ſtudy 
the various emotions of the human heart, and 
obſerve. with ſtrifteſt care the manner in which 


we feel ourſclves affected by the obje@s h: 
ſurround us. This ſtudy is too difficult and 


* 


tedious to inſpire us with hopes of making in 


1 
? 


J 


it a ſucceſsful and extenſive progreſs, unleſs #5} 


we borrow ſuccors from the philoſophers of 2 


f 
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commend a ſerious peruſal of the abſurdities 
of Plato, of Sir Thomas More, and of that 


(C 


former age. In their writings) 1 we ſhall per- 
Jane what is the happineſs to which it, cer - 
\ taivly, behoves us to aſpire · 'We' ſhall diſeo- 
ver the nature of thoſe means by which the 
moſt enlightened Jawgivers Have ſtriven to 
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'. Here, I n take the liberty” to interrupt 


you. Is it / poſſible that you can gravely re- 


innumerable tribe of dreamers who wildly 
wrote conoerning politics which, probably, 


were never known and which, beyond a 
doubt, could not prove uſeful to an hiſtorian; 


becauſe the moſt ancient monuments of hiſtory 


have already, repreſented to us ſocieties in a 


ſtate of deprivation: to which it is not poſſible 
ta apply one ſingle principle of all this n- 
philoſophy. How, r can” we. draw from 
it. e TERA U WHT : 7: LOL&N? 
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4 ti his. argument: ſhall not | avail you; not 
will, J yield a titile of my point. I not only. 
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| ſentence the hiſtorian to peruſe the writing of 
theſe, dreamers (as you, are pleaſed: to call them). 
but Ieyen eondemn him to the taſk, of medi- 


tating upon their remarks until they ſhall. have 
appeared to him sg ſer les of indubitable 


truths. 1 grant that the empire of the paſ- 7 
ſions is ſcarcely leſs ancient than the empire 
of the world, and that it, certainly, will prove 


as laſting ; but, you, on your part, muſt con- 


feſs that each ſociety which has experienced /) 


the commotions, the, diſorders, and the afflic - 


tions that ariſe ſrom them, engaged continually ' 
in effarts-for the re-eſtabliſhment of ſecurity, | 
of nisch nend of peace. On this account, 
the paſſions were in motion; and hence ori- 
ginated foreign and domeſtic wars; parties; 
factions; all the laws and all the different 
ſorms of government which have ſucceeded 
one another. From this ſource has flowed the 
deſtruQtion of empires, and even of thoſe new 

ſtates 
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Rates which were elevated upon their ruins to 
ſink at length under'the ſame fate, This is 
the picture which the hiſtorian ſhould preſent 
to us; not to ſatisfy an idle curioſity, but to 
ſupply for us what is wanting of experience 
to make us prudent; to teach us how to 

old! the ſame calamities; and to furniſh 
us with a compaſs for our 'ſteerage on this 
tempeſtuous and boundleſs ocean. Now, 
let me aſk you, Theodoſius! whether it be 
poſſible for the Hiſtorian to execute this eſſen- 
tial duty, previous to the acquiſitions of what 
Lucian, in his Manner of writing Hiſtory, 
ſtiles the ſcience, or the art of adminiſtration? 
Were | not to carry my reſearches up to the 
primitive views of nature, I ſhould bring ſor- 
ward, as ſo many inconteſtible and ſalutary 
principles,” the caprices, the prejudices, and 
the errors of the paſſions; and can you ſe- 
riouſly ſuppoſe that, imitating the rulers and 
the legiſlators who, during the firſt ages of the 
world, miſled mankind, I could attain to that 
political knowledge which Lucian has required | 
im Hiſtorians. If, ſtudying the nature of my 
f fellow-creatures, * not go up to the ſource 
wile of 


1 
of either our happineſs or our miſery; if T 7 


do not unravel the character of our virtues | 


and of our vices; and if, amidſt my contem- 
plations on the ſubject, I do not diſcover by 


what wonderful ſprings our virtues conciliate - 7 


the intereſts of all the citizens, throw open 


| theirtalents and multiply the powers of ſociety z 
- Whilſt” vices, on the contrary, enfeoble and 


divide them, ſmother their abilities, and ren- 
der them the ſport of fortune, I muſt, as the 
natural reſult of having been myſelf deceived, 
deceive my readers, I, then, ſhould really 
admire thoſe miniſters and magiſtrates who, 
not obſerving the pit which they were digging 
under their feet, have, ſometimes, ſucceeded in 
extending the empire of the paſſions : I ſhould 
applaud their errors; and lend, like them, a 
captivating maſk to vice, Surely, it were 
better to leave my pen at reſt, than take it up 


for TN man one. as theſe, 


” can n diſcover, Theodoſius! in your coun- 
tenance that you have, in readineſs, an ob- 


jection to theſe remarks, I gueſs the nature 


of it. Vou would remind me that the ancient 
WY: "S. Laws | 


( 26 ) 
Lawgivers, of whom we moſt admire the 
wiſdom, wete unable, even during ages much 

' happier than our own, to regulate, the man- 

ners and the virtues of their fellow-citizens 

by the ſtandard of thoſe politics to which I 

have alluded ; and you would, therefore, aſk 

how this ſtandard can prove ſerviceable to 
ourſelves ? I grant that, perceiving the violent 
competitorſhips, the diflentions and the ani- 
moſities which bad laws and corrupt morals 
had introduced into theſe Republics, thoſe great 
men were in the. right whilſt, not ſtruggling 
abſolutely to ſtem the torrent, they gave a 
little way, in order the more effectually to 
deſtroy ſome evil, and to enter upon the pro- 
duQion of ſome good. I applaud Lycurgus 
for having left even a portion of their vices 
/| uninterrupted among the Spartans, perſuaded 
as Lam that if he bad attempted to render 
\them quite perfect, he would not have ſucceed- 
ed in AG them the wiſeſt of mankind | 
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. you aiitehagtnk that you could Bebe 
Who would not * that the Hiſtorian 
OY — „ I 


t 75 


0g in his dotsge, if he Mould ptesch ip. fo 


ſtrange a code of politics ? And why, Tollow- 
ing the example of the Wielt Legiſlators, 
muſt he not yield to the torrent Which drives 
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nt beciuſe the mind revolt wall that 
law for which it is not in theealt'prepared'; 
and becauſe à (Kilful Legill tor will" foothe -/ 
our weakneſs in the" moment that he *endea- 
vors to cortect it; perpetually mindful that 
it is his duty not to approach us in the cha- 
racter of à tyrant, On the contrary, an 


Hiſtorian can never reprimand us too ſharply 


for our prejudices, our errors, and our vites, 
His philoſophy will not create either uneaſi- 


neſs or diſorder, Upon fools it will be abſo- 


lutely loſt ; corrupted hearts will, certainly, 
deride it; but, by degrees, it will familiarize 
all good minds to truth ; it will mark out to 
them their ſeveral wants; and incline them (if it 
be yet poſſible to attain the point) not to ROM / 


{ a8 9 


The Hiſtorian, having once rendered him- 
1 elf Maſter of this political Law of Nature, 
will have a clue to guide his ſteps, and to pre- 
vent his wandering from the proper track, 
" Without the dread of falling into errors, he 
will form his judgment concerning the fortune 
of particular States, by reckoning and mea- 
ſuring the diſtances at which they are either 
more or leſs removed from any of the views of 
nature, He will not, like the generality of 
our Hiſtorians, become the dupe to either an 
appearance of happineſs, or the reſemblance of 
misfortune. Not ignorant, like them, of that 
which conſtitutes the grandeur, the power, or 
| the imbecility of nations, he will ſcarcely ad- 
mire their proſperity whilſt they are verging 
to the Precypice of ruin. 


jp Jets look at Salluſt ; who was, moſt 
certainly, a L,iberting without a ſpark of prin- 
.ciple; availing himſelf of all the vices which 
were countenanced amongſt the Romans, in 
| order to give a looſe to the Juxurious and 
effeminate indulgence of his own. Yet, this 


"Mis riſing, upon the wings of his enlighten- 
| R 5 . 
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af genius, above himſelf, miſtake not the 
pomp, the riches, and the vaſt extent of the 
provinces of the Republic for ſigns and proofs 
ol its proſperity, He perceives that Rome, 
flaggering underneath the burthen of her opu- 
lence, is ready to ſel! herſelf, and waits only 
till ſhe can find a purchaſer, Rapin reproaches 

this writer for' appearing ' always diſſatisfied 
with the government, and for inculkeating by 
his refletions on the luxury into which it 
plunged too prejudicial an opinion of the 
Republic. To judge from theſe reproaches, 
I ſhould preſume that this Critie (who re- 
marke, in another place, that we ſhould: not 
venture upory the freedom of revealing all 
truths) can ſoarcely have proved, notwith- 
ſtanding hib abilities, a bettey Hliſtorian than 
Strada Father Orleans, Daniel, and his bro+ 
ther- writers. Let Rapin, then, if he pleaſes, 
content himſelf with fats, and not labour to 
aſcertain their cauſes, But, for my part, 1 
admire that Hiſtory-which inſtructs me, which 
extends my reaſon, which teaches me to judge 
ol what paſſes under my own eyes, and, by 
—_— on the fate of foreign nations, to 
_ „„ foreſee: 


1 


foreſee the future | fortunes of the people 
who are 10 compatriots and my n 
e | 36+] 


; 17 Livy. had underſtood. this polliical 
law of nature, wk would have failed, 
for the purpoſe: of giving a more intereſting 
turn to his recitals, to make me tremble over 
his deſcription of the Srſt quarrels between the 
Patricians and the People, At every inſtant, 
ſhould I have imagined that a civil war was 
on the point of breaking out, Then, is the 
haut of triumph for, the eloquence of an 
Hiſtorian of moderate abilities; and then, 
ſhould I have ſunk inſenſibly beneath the 
weight of errors and of prejudices. Reveal» 
ing to me, on the contrary, that Liberty 
is the fruit of theſe | diſlentions 3 that Liberty 
will produce equality; and that, without this 
equality, athouſand citizens, who were the | 
honor and the ornament: of Rome, muſt al h 
have ſunk into the vileſt ſtate of flavery, Livy 
enables me to diſcover upon what foundations 
mne Roman grandeur has ariſen. I acquire, 
without making any efforts, that enlightened 
. E692 ; Pe. 
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16 
penetration, that juſt diſcernment which is (@ 
uſeful to a-citizen. I am drawn unavoidably, 
into a compariſon between the different go 
yernments; and when the reſult of this com- 
pariſon is my firm conviction that liberty and 
equality not only elevate the mind, but lead 
us into a fortunate affinity with the views of 
nature, I mu conclude that every government 
which proſcribes this liberty and this equality 
removes-us to a diſtance from their influence: I 
muſt ſuppoſe that ſuch a gavernment will only 
tolerate' obſcure virtues, and even ſink into 
the abſurdity. of fettering thoſe talents from 


the activity of which it needs the moſt aſſiſt- 


ance, e 

„FF i | * i 
- Yes, Theodoſius | it is your duty to enter- 
tain the loftieſt ideas of the important office 
of an Hiſtorian. You muſt abſolutely believe 
that h ought to exerciſe @' hind of magiſiraey. 
Would you confine him to the humble taſk of 
either merely patching one fact upon another, 
or of relating them in a ftile but juſt fuſſi- 
ciently agreeable to gratify curioſity, and cap- 
tivate' the] imagination? This is lowering the 
#31 ' C4 Hiſtorian 5 


„ 
Hiſtorian ; it is cutting him down into an in- 
fipid Gazetteer, or, at the beſt, a writer who 
does no more than give a brilliancy to trifles, 
But, ſince the paſſions have thrown down all the 
barriers raiſed up againſt them by the wiſeſt Le- 
giſlators ; ſince they have 'everr impoſed laws 
upon degenerated ſocieties; or (to ſpeak more 
properly) ſince they have governed the world ; 
it is abſolutely requiſite that we ſhould diſco- 
ver the wiles, the artifices and (if I may uſe 
the expreſſion) the ſyſtem of politics by which 
they have invigorated and eſtabliſhed their ar- 
. bitrary power. Should the Hiſtorian negle& 
to inveſtigate and probe this ſyſtem to the 
quick, he will give himſelf. over, like the 
people, by turns, to hopes, to fears, and to 
. abſurd and groundleſs joys, Not having'ac- 
cuſtomed. himſelf to diſtruſt. the | promiſes of 
the paſſions, he will become their dupe. He 
will approve either of laws or of eſtabliſhments 
which, probably, may bring on ſome tranſi- 
tory benefit; yet not diſcover that theſe laws 
and theſe eſtabliſhments are the ſeeds of an 
innumerable and lengthened train of future 
miſeries. Thus, his writings, which ſhould 


a (83) 
fnculcate: truths, will only ſerve to multiply 


and ſtrengthen errors. | 


T HRODOSIV® 


You frighten me with the bare mention of 


| theſe preliminary ſtudies, The life of man is, 
ſurely, too ſhort to bring us to the concluſion 


of ſo tedious a purſuit. But, granting that 
an Hiſtorian had acquired all this knowledge, 
is it not poſſible that he might find it detri- 
mental? Poſſeſſed of ſuch riches, his oſtenta- 
tion would induce him to'ſcatter them, with 
laviſh hands, through all the pages of his 
work. How could he reſiſt the powerful 
temptation to ſet his writings with ſuch pre- 
cious jewels; ſuch glittering remarks con- 
cerning natural and political law? And what 


would prove the conſequence? The recital 


which ſhould proreed rapidly would linger in 


its pace Arguing too often in the language 


of a philoſepher, 1 ſhould: do miſchief to my- 
ſelf in the capacity of an Hiſtorian, The 
reader would yawn over each reflection; be- 
come tired, and, at length, throw the diſ- 
905 Cs guſting 
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60 iog book away. Thus, labouring to make 
too violent a parade of all my learning, I ſhould 


intirely loſe the opportunity of conveying to 
any one perſon a ſingle particle of inſtruftion, 


Yo Mön * ann ee 
171 1 N. be in LEES 11 
Theſe annoys are + certainly hn 


able, when grounded upon the idea that your 
taſteleſs Hiſtorian: is either a pedant, eager to 


throw out his ſtock of erudition in all its 


pompous colorings, and fearful leſt a ſingle 
thought ſhould not come forward to diſplay its 
luſtre; or one of thoſe: ignorant Philoſophers 
whom we perpetually meet with, and who do 
not ſuffer ny opportunity to eſcape them of 
making tedious remarks on obvious and com- 
mon truths. But, Lallude, Thedoſius ! to a 
'Thucydides, a Xenophon, à Livy, a Salluſt, 


and a Tacitus: and I aſk. for ſuch Aiftorians 


as theſe, who knew the human heart; were 
not ſtrangers to the nature of the paſſions z 
and poſſeſſed too elevated and properly re- 
trained a genius to miſapply their powerful 
and enlightened talents. Ay Hiſtorian, Theo- 
: : 4 | doſius ! 
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doſius l muſt be thoroughly capable of com» 
poſing a treatiſe on either moral, political, or 
natural law. Rut, upon this treatiſe do I 
poſitively ſorbid him to enter. Let him re- 
main ſatisfied with giving to an intelligent 
reader the materials. The preſent point is 
not to determine with what ſagacity, what 
temperance and art an Hiſtorian ought ſo to 
avail himſelf of his Philoſophy as not to fa» 
tigue whilſt he endeavours to inftrut, We 
ſhall: reach this, if you deſire it, in the ſe- 
quel. Permit me, now, ta expatiate ſtill more 
concerning that preliminary knowledge ſo in- 
diſpenſibly requiſite ſor an Hiſtorian who 
wiſhes to become the 98 7 of a feevichabio 
werk. n WOT I K 
(fs . * delle 8 of the 
55. reſpecting which | have already ſpoken, 
we muſt ſtudy their play, their motions, their 
progreſs and each of their peculiar characters. 
We muſt learn how they unite together; how, 
mutually, they aſſiſt each other; how they 
intermingle; how, in ſome meaſure, they 
avail themſelves of their reſpeRive workings; 
and 


(56) | 
and how, at times, they lie concealed; in 
order to burſt forth with a redoubled vigor 
In conſequence of this ſtudy, do we diſcover 
that the preſent is pregnant with the fu- 
ture; and that even the lighteſt - abuſes may 
prove the ſeeds of the moſt pernicious diſ- 
orders, All good minds will become wedded 
to the opinions of Hiſtorians like theſe whom 
I have claſſed under my own deſcription : 
Hiſtorians who will not entertain the moft 
diſtant idea of intruding themſelves upon you 
with thoſe inſipid and dull reflections that be. 
tray the man who, looking only at the ſuper- 
ficies of things, is aſtoniſhed ad events which 
muſt neceſſarily have come to paſs, For in- 
Nance: what will you ſay (I take the firſt 
ſtroke that comes to my recolleRion, although, 
perhaps, it is not, of all others, the moſt ab- 
. Furd) what will you ſay to an Hiftorian who | 


d weak enough to mention, with ſurprize, 
that the Chriflians gave a looſe to vengeance in the 
moment that their triumph under Conflantine ought 
o baus inſpired 1 rn the n nd the = 


Fe 


er 


= the A . of this reflection. 
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| O [ what an admirable knowledge of the” 
human heart f This is, indeed, fair game for 
laughter. Then, your Hiſtorian, Eugenius I 


i remained a ſtranger to that which all the world 
| knew, He was ignorant that proſperity ex- 


tends and multiplies our hopes, Did he ex- 
peſt that the chriſtians, as if without a me- 
mory, and without a principle of. reſentment,. | 
would, at once, bury in oblivion the wrongs: 
and the afflictions which they had ſuffered ?: 
This conſiderate and prudent man would, 
doubtleſs, have adviſed them to have avenged 
their cauſe when idolatry was ſeated. on the 


throne, He would have told them, alſo, that 


to render themſelves worthy of the toleration 
which. they afterwards enjoyed, they ſhould 
have feared, they ſhould have enlightened, but 

not irritated . 


Evecrnivs. | 


file would prove an endleſy'taſk to bedr e 


But, 


But, here follows an inſtance of his penetra- 
tion mors wonderful than the former | The 
ſame Hiſtorian grants that the voluptuous court 
of Leo, the Tenth, was an offence to decency ; yet, 
almoſt in the ſame ſentence, he adds that it 
muſt have. been apparent that this court poliſhed 
Europe and rendered mankind more ſociable. This 
is the firſt time that I ever heared that ſociety | 
approached towards perfection by vices, and 
not by virtues. What aſtoniſhes me more 
with reſpeR to this Hiſtorian {the Patriarch p 
of our Philoſophers, whom they repreſent as 
the greateſt genius of our nation) is that, on 
this occaſion, at leaſt, he ſhould not be able 
(you muſt forgive the coarſeneſs of the ex- 
preflion) to fee beyond his own noſe, Was 
it then ſo difficult to diſcover that theſe vo- 
luptuous indecencies under Leo the Tenth 
drought a ſtain upon his court, diſgraced the 
character of his clergy, and proved a ſcandal 
to chriſtianity? And that, from this (ſcandal 
aroſe a general contempt not only for the court 
of Rome, but even for the Roman Pontiff? 
Hence, ſurely, muſt, have proceeded an in- 
ducement to examine his doctrines, and to 
( com- 
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(96) 
compare them with the tenets of preceding 
times. Revolted minds muſt have grown 
heated; and novelty of opinions would have 
ſucceeded as a natural and a neceſſary reſult, 
From ſuch ſources muſt have ariſen theologi- 
cal diſputes, the violence of outrage, ſchiſms, 
perſecutions and parties, of which the avarice 
and the ambition of the Great muſt | have 
availed themſelves to light up all the flames 
of civil war: and theſe, doubtleſs, were ex- 
tremely proper to render our forefathers more 
 fociable.. | 5 


Voelleius Paterculus was, at the beſt, only 
an Hiſtorian with a fine imagination. Vet, 
he is extremely careful not to fall into ſo groſs 
an error as that committed by Voltaire, when 
he adverts to the affinity and the conneRion 
between the vices and the paſſions.; Fora 
contrary example, let us confult the beginning 
of the ſecond Book, in Paterculus. He re- 
marks that the firſt Scipio threw open the moſt 
extenſive career for the proſperity and grandeur 
of the Romans; and that the ſecond; Scipio 
paved the way for thoſe vices which were de- 


(5 


[08] 


flined to accelerate and to confirm their rui, 
Subſequent to the deſtruction of Carthage, 


the Republic being no longer reſtramed by 
any rival power, it was not by gentle and by 
flow degrees, but rapidly, that their ' vices 
fucceeded to their virtues+ Pleaſures, volup- 
tuouſneſs, and luxuries, the natural and in- 
evitable conſequences of fortunate ambition, 
and the fources of an unbridled avarice, en- 
nervated, on a ſudden, the courage of the 
Romans, Viriatus, the captain of a band of 


robbers, becomes a formidable enemy; and 


Numantius, who could not arm more than 
tem thouſand citizens, reduces Rome to the 
neceſſity of lowering her conſequence by 
the moſt diſgraceful treaties, A Republic of 
| © which the yoke hangs ſo heavily on ſuch a 
number of extenſive countries is no longer in 
a ſituation to enforce the laws againſt ſeditious 
citizens who aſpire to the power of exerciſing, 
in their turns, the violence of eyranny, Be 
not ſurpriſed (adds Paterculus) at any of theſe 


-, circumſtances. The ſmalleſt licence once to. 


" erated will lead to fome tranſgrefſion.. Vice 
which, at the outſet, with ſome timidity, makes 


on 
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trials of its ſtrength, grows bold as it eſtape | 
from puniſhment ;- and in the hour of ſecurity / 
exalts its head. At length, it will throw off 
all ſenſe of ſhame, and acł in full defiance of 


its reſtraints within x government of which | 
ſuch is the inveteracy of the prevalent corrups 


tion that even vice is rendered inſtrumental to 


the gere pn the fortune of the- citizensy 


ii me; Theodoſive r if 1 have del 


your patience by enlarging. upon the ne“ 
 ceffity of ſtudying” the nature of the paſ- 


ſions. But, I am rooted in the idea that 


nothing is more eſſential to the hiſtorian 


who: wiſhes to inſtru his readers. Nay, it 


is his duty to acquire this knowledge even if 


his views ſhould not earry him beyond à wiſh 
to pleaſe. If he has thoroughly inveſtigated the 
conduct of the paſſions, he will at onee per- 


ceive how they pervert the nature of a govern- 


ment; and have; in fact, deſtroyed- it, when 


a people, deceived by falſe appearances, ima- 


give that they live under the enjoyment of ex- 
actly the ſame laws, the ſame magiſtrates and 
the ancient merit of their forefathers, What 
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uſeful. elucidations muſt ſpring up from his 


profound reſlections, ſhould he draw the pic- 
ture of theſe identical paſſions When, in con- 
ſequence of their capricious, viciflitudes, they, 
ſometimes, work upon a ſtate, and rouſe it 
from its torpid ſituation I Then, ſhall we 
diſcover | the bold pencil of the Hiſtorian, 


glowing, animated and commanding at every 


touch; and then, unleſs his readers fhould 
prove arrant dolts indeed, they, unavoidably, 

will fee] themſelves intereſted even in the fate 
of nations which are no more. They will 
compare the circumſtances which attended 
their riſe, their progreſs and their declenſios 
with, vrhat paſſes under their own eyes; be- 


cauſe an, Hiſtory, proceeding from the pen of 


that writer who:has a deep and well - collected 
knowledge of the paſſions, ecmes home both 


to the underſtanding and the feelings of alt 


ages and of all countries. This is, 2 truth 


vou cannot controvert. And. you have never 
read either Livy, Salluſt, or Tacitus, without 
| medicine 3 thouſand times, with . 


7 58 
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| immenſe burial. ground, if Philoſophy had not ſup- 


(as ) 
n is ourſeives., For my part, I well know 


| that whilſt I read, the other day, the Hiſtory 


by Thucydides, I thought that I perceived, 


| amidſt the juſt relation of the wild and foolifly 


paſſions of the Greeks, the portraiture of choſe 
which agitate the preſent ſtates, of Europe, 
and which will caſt us into wretched ſervitudey 
as they enſlaved the Grecian Republics, if, at 
ſome future period, another . of menen | 

mould riſe ede l TT 


5 Tas: if you cannot flatter yourſelf 2 
hopes of proving equal to thoſe great Hiſto- 
rians whom I have named, at leaſt, you muſk 
inveſtigate the nature of the paſſions. with ſuf- 
ficient perſpiquity to prevent you from falling 
into the abſurd habits of preſſing earneſtly up- 
on the Reader an uſeleſs. heap of puerile re- 
marks; of telling him (for example) that 
Europe would have been, at this period, but one 


preſſed fanaticiſm and enthuſiaſm. What igno- 
rance of the human heart ! not to have diſco- 
vered that fanaticiſm wears itſelf out againſt 
thoſe evils of which it is the cauſe; and that 


(44) 

the paſſions which it exalts, muſt; aſter vain 
efforts, become leſs ative, more feeble, and 
at length, entirely diſappear. We ſhould re: 
collect that nature has given to us paſſions | 
which are oppoſed'to each other, which enter 
into conteſt, and of which we muſt avail our- 
{ſelves in order that we may moderate the whole 
_ aſſemblage. | Let us diſtinguiſh, with Cicero, 
between the vices-of man and the vices of x 
nage: non vitia bominis fed vitia ſeculi, A 
Hiſtorian - would have drawn his en 
from the imbecility of the government, and 
have reproached it with having cauſed thoſe 
evils of which the doctrine of Luther and of 
Calvin was only the pretext and inſtrument, 
He would have conceived that Janſeniſm, all 
metaphyſical as it is, and, of courſe, but little 
calculated to affect the uti; muſt have 
lighted up, even in the midf of theſe fine phi- 
Toſophers and their diſciples; the flames of civil 
war, if the diſtinguiſhing” characteriſtics of 
the preſent age had been the ſame paſſions, 
"the ſame prejudices and the ſame manners 
Be rar wen n to our 7 ambitious fore · 
I 5 775# > >. fathers 


4 
in 


(45) 
fathers juſt iſſuing from feodal anarchy, under 
the reigns of Francis the Firſt, and his ſon. 


Strip an Hiſtorian of his knowledge of the 


paſſions, and the ſyſtem of his politics will 
prove, in conſequence, as uncertain. and 28 
wavering as that of ſome Stateſmen who 


leave almoſt the whole to chance, and are, of 


courſe, the ſport of it. In ane chapter, he 
will become a Machiavelian ; and in another he 
will pronounce eulogiums upon the preſerva · 
tion of good faith, The zealous: partizan of 
luxury, he will deride thoſe governments 
which have enacted ſumptuary laws; whilſt, 
in another page, he will aſſure you that 6h. 


8 Stwitzerlanders were flrangers to thoſe ſciences and 


arts which ſpriug from /uxury ; yet they were wiſe 
and happy. The reaſonable maxims which 
ſometimes have eſcaped from bim are only 
proofs that he paſſeſſes but a trifling ſhare of 
underſtanding. On examination, his work 


will be found to conſift of half-truths, which, 5 
rendered either too limited .ar too extenſive, 


muſt prove as baneful in their effect as errors. 


Nothing will appear either in its juſt propor- 


tion 


- 


„„ 
dt on or in its true colors. Such (let me cur- 
lorily obſerve to you) is the Univerſal Hiſtory 
vuytitten by Voltaire. I might, perhaps, have 
forgiven him his wretched plan of politics, 
Kis falſe ſyſtem af -morality, his ignorance and 
| that audacity with which he maims, disfigures 
and alters the greater number of the fact: 
which he profeſſes to inveſtigate; | But I could 
not bear the thought of not finding in the 
Hiſtorian a Poet who, at leaſt, had ſenſe ſuf. 
ficient to prevent his readers from turning 
away with diſguſt from the peruſal of his com- 
poſitions, and who could have drawn the 
paſſions in thoſe characters which belonged to 
them. I, certainly, expected to find a writer 
d endued with taſte enough to know that the 
eren ſhould never fink into buffoonery; 
that it is an act of ſhameful barbariſm to laugh 
and-turn to picaſantry thoſe errors which affect 
te happineſs of human kind. The remarks 
of Voltaire, in his character of Hiſtorian, 
are generally little better than rough ſketches 
Whatever end may be his view, he preſſes fat 
beyond the mark, and all is overſtrained. I AA 
am not much ſurptiſed at this; becauſe one 165 
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(4&7 
of his moſt paſſionate admirers has informed 
us that he adviſed the young ſtudents who 
conſulted him to' frite rather with force than 
Juſtice: What an admirable rule to pleaſe the 
multitude l But, the multitude, far from bring- 


ing books continually into vogue, can ſecure 
de them but a ſhort run; and, perhaps, Lucian 


will appear the beſt counſellor. He recom- 
mends it to the Hiſtorian to deſpiſe the multi- 
tude; not even to write for them; not to 


conform himſelf to the opinions and; taſte of | 


his contemporaries ; but to look forward to 
the * of poſterity; Ou 1 4s 
miſtaken. 50% Sr er edt 354 
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II che province of the Hiſtorian ſtood con- 


fined to the relation of the intereſts, the quar» 
rels, the wars, the conſtitution, the laws and 
the revolutions of different States, that knows 
ledge. of which 1 have juſt ſpoken would prove 
ſufficient' for his purpoſe. - The great object 
of Hiſtory i is not merely to enlighten the un- 
derſtanding, but to become the guardian of 


the heart, and to incline! it to the love of what 


is virtuous and beneficial, Whilſt men of a 
a ſuperior 
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 Capetior caſt of talents draw forth-from Hiſtory | 
the knowledge which is requiſite to render 


them proficients. in the art of governing Re- 
Publics, others may take out of it a ſeries of 


leſſons to inſtruct them concerning that man- 


ner in which they ought to execute the duties 
of a citizen. I muſt and will exact from the 
Hiſtorian the moſt profound reſpect for good 
morals; he fall teach me to promote and ſet 
che moſt ineftimable value upon the public 


welfare; to love my country, and pay the 
moſt inviolable reverence to juſtice he h 
tear the maſk from vice in order that he may 


teach his readers and the world to honor virtue. 
The ſtrict principle of probity which I may 
have derived from an attention to the beſt 
Hiſtories will prepare me to puſh forward 
the active talents of magiſtrates who, ſeated 
at the head of government, are anxious to 


: advance its happineſs. They will dread my 


cenſure 3 and (if I may take the liberty of 
ſpeaking · in ſo high a ſtile) I ſhall ſupport them 
againſt thoſe violent paſſions to the influence 
of which they ſtand much more expoſed than 


1. 3 
3 


Ou ſimple | 


in the price and the courſe Lang; ooh 3 ; 
1 s „ 1 Ae 1 7 | 
Vou perceive then, Tbeodofus that the 
moſt profound ſtudy of morality is abſolutely 
requiſite to enable the Hiſtorian to fulfil this 
double 'taſk demanded at his hands. It is in 


| conſequence of this ſyſtem of morality that 


the peruſal of the ancient Hiſtorians (I 
ſpeak not of all; for, Rome has ber Cotins ) be- 
comes ſo uſeful and even ſo intereſting; Let 


us read them over and over; let us keep them - 


| continually within our hands; and, if we 
poſſoſs a fingle grain of tafte, let us acknow- 
ledge that, having for once laughed over the 
pleaſantries of Voltaire, we, thenceforward, 
muſt deſpiſe them. The majority of our mo- 
dern Hiſtorians have no principle with reſpect 
to the order and dignity of the virtues; and 
to thoſe diſorders whether more or leſs baneful 
and extenſive which are produced by vices. 
They havenorule for proceeding through their 
labors but what they draw either from public 
FRO or en the ANN; the State to 
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olf which we ſtrive to form ſome adequate idea. 


(5 ) 
which they are devoted. A part will, admire 
de ambition of Charles the Fifth, and the 
deſtructive magnificence of Lewis the Four- 
teenth. Another ſet will: applaud the ſavage 
piety of Philip the Second, or William the 
Conqueror, becauſe be. heared maſs, every day. 
and not only aſſiſted at the canonical bourt, but 
of the virtues ; and trace out thoſe limits 
which it is impoſſible for them to paſs without 
degenerating into vices; or, at, leaſt, into ri- 
en nee nn t U 
15 Fi WA SESTLENAT'S 
Reſt aflured (obſerved Dia ts; „ Brutus} 
ies without the ſuccors of philoſophy, we 
{hall never riſe ſo high as the attainment. of 
that perfect eloquence ſor which we ſeek, and | 


It is not, indeed (continues this great writer) 
that philoſophy can ſupply the orator with all 
the-treaſures-of which he ſtands in need ; but 
it will give him thoſe that are indiſpenſibly 

ann his purpoſe, and under the want 

* which he would remain condemned to toil 


through empty lines and. barren pages. The 
„ 


tw) 
ame temarks are applicable to hiſtory ; and, 
probably, upon à ſtronger ground, becauſe 
eloquence too often only dazzles and ſeduces 3 
and Hiſtory, of which the leading aim is to 
inſtruct and to amend us, cannot, upon any 
occaſion whatſoever, diſpenſe: with the know- 
portant and eſſential to the happineſs of man- 
kind. Cicero declares that, if not aided by 
philoſophy, we ſhould reaſon in the dark cone / 
gerning religion, death, pain and our re- / 
ſpeRtive duties. Philoſophy, is, therefore, te- 
 quiſite for the Hiſtorian who. is obliged inceſ- / 
ſantly to place dre, PRE eyes theſe 8 diffprens 
57 a 4 : 8 


2 T be Ane application of talents would 
not be neceſſary to inſpire us with the livelieſt 
ſenſibility to the attractions of virtue, if the 
Hiſtorian, like the poet, had a command oyer 
thoſe perſonages whom he brings forward into 
action; could give to circumſtances that come 
plexion of which he moſt approved; and was 

aàt liberty, according to his inclinations, to 
reward the good and to inflict a puniſhment 
72 | | D 2 7356 upon 
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(9) - 
upon the guilty. But, truth, which it is the 
great duty of an Hiſtorian, on all occaſions, 
to conſider ſacred, compels him to confeſs that 
proſperous vice too oſten triumphs over virtue. 
Then is it that he ſhould remark that this 
misfortune becomes the juſt chaſtiſement me- 
rited by the Society who, wandering to 2 
diſtance from the views of nature, ſubmit to 
the dominion of the paſſions. Whilſt the 


5 Hiſtorian paints the tranſient ſucceſſes of in- 


5 juſtice, of ambition and of avarice, let him 
trace out the more permanent reverſe of for- 
tune which is to follow. Let him inculcate 
che idea that oppreſſed virtue will always find 
2 conſolation within her own boſom ; whilſt 
vice, although proſperous in appearance, is 
often preyed on by the ſeverity of remorſe, 
and torn, at every moment, by the diſquietude 
and dread which are her conſtant and inſepa- 
rable companions. Attending to the pro- 
priety of inſtilling ſuch goctrines, Plutarch 
is, Perhaps, on this account, the firſt of all 
: Hiſtori ans. It is impoffible to read his Lives 
without falling more and more- in lobe with 
virtue. 1 could win to became an” Ariſtides, 
Age even 


z & 


even if I were to experience his fate and ſuffer 
bamſhment.  I' admire the talents: of The- 
miſtocles; and the more I pity his unhappy 
end, the mote do I feet myſelf attached to 
that virtue of which I enim enen 5 
to » mat virtue wan ne abandoned. 


i 


9 > Wi not tie life del Nguttus a moſt een 
leſſon of morality? How glorious is the ex- ö 
ultation of virtue to perceive that this bar- 
barous Triumvir, ſleeped in the blood of ge 
his fellow- citizens, could neither remove the 
violence of his apprehenſions, nor ſecure him- 
ſelf from conſpiracies, but by affecting virtues 'Y 
which he did not poſſeſs, and which, at 
length, perbaps, he cheriſhed, when he dif 
covered that he ſtood indebted t to them for his 
repoſe and . ſafety. How concerned am I, 
Theodoſius ! that Tacitus has not painted 
this intereſting picture; Tacitus who renders 
vice ſo odious, and virtue ſo lovely and ineſti - 
mable in the life of Tiberius] Do you recol- 
I with what natural and glowing colors he 
repreſents; this maſter of the world betore 
| whom all tremble, and who trembles, - 


—— 254 * 


in the midſt of preciniees by which he thinks r 

himſelf ſurrounded? Tired of himſelf; tired . 

| | of Rome, tired; of his power, does he fly to x 
; Capræa ens He feels that it is impoſſible to 1 
= fly from himſelf. . In [vain does he., endeavor a 
; to ſtifle; his remorſe x; and to no purpoſe does t 
| he attempt to ſet his fears at reſt, by plunging i 
into all the infamy of pleaſure. : * ſeems to = 

" has to me, at every inſtant: i 

i n Diſcile Jyfitian, TY k l 
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66 „ Notwith/tanding. the J poſſe % loch ance 
< occurrence of my private life convinces me that 
e riches and the empire of: the whole world are 
noi alone ſufficient to confer happineſs,” ——— 
On this-occaſion; | the remark is unavoidable : 

If! Tiberius had imitated Auguſtus, he _— 
have enjoyed the ſame e, 1 
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Vou ſee that Hiſtory acquires embelliſh- 
ments from its union with morality, and par- 
ticularly when it is placed within the ſkilful 
hands of Tacitus. I am affected at the death 
of Helvidius; yet the peace of mind with 
which ke: ſuffers this death, if it does not 
el | & A ol. make 


„„ 
make me almoſt envy bis fate, at leaſt, exalts 
the nobler paffions of my ſoul. No good 
man periſhes in conſequence of orders from 
the Emperor, but Tacitus draws from this 
aweſul circumſtance ſome ufeful and impor- 
tant leſſon for his readers. And, here, let me 
intteat you to remark that, in fact, morality 
aſſociates itſelf more naturally with Hiſtory, 


it is der reed that conſcious virtue ſhall fill the 
human heart with peace; and that vice ſhal! 
iafeſt ĩt with miſery and dread. The one en- 
dears me to my fellow- citizens; but, the other 
forces them to turn away from me with hatred 
and with horror. Give me leave to add (and 
proofs ate needleſs) that the happineſs or the 
calamity of States is ſubject to the fame laws. 
An unjuſt line in politics may, perhaps, pro- 
cute ſome tranſient advantage: but, tremble 
for the reverſe; becauſe the ſure reſult of this 
injuſtice is the loſs of conßdence; and from 


igaſmuch as by ihe eternal laws of Providence. 


that moment, your enemies will unite in a 


— to deſtroy you. Never will you 
perceive a nation degrading itſelf, and rapidly 
1 until it ſhall have given up its mo- 

rals; 


( 56 ) 


als 3 until the power of its laws man ane 
enfeebled * its vices. Sabine t | 


3 


3 is rche, od poülelophy 'which/i it clbe- 


haves the Hiſtorian to ſtudy and to inculcate. . 


Neglecting it, he fails in the execution of 
one of his moſt eſſential duties. Vet, under 
the pretence of ſtimulating the mind to virtue, 


by bringing proofs that Providence will not, : 


at any time, deſert it, he never muſt call up 
the intervention of a miracle in its favor. On 
all- occaſions, Strada employs the Virgin and 
St. James to ſecure to the Roman Catholics 
ſuccels againſt the Innovators. Theſe monkiſh 
abſurdities exclude the Hiſtorian, from that 


confidence with which he ought to inſpire his 


readers; and from the moment that he daring- 
ly. pretends to penetrate through [the fecret 


5 myſteries of Providence, he will fink into a 


childiſh diſpoſition, and throw diſgrace upon 
the charactet of divine wiſdom, | Could we 


build an opinion upon the ridiculous puerili- 


ties of Strada, we ſhould. obſerve , that the 
SUPREME BEING ſlept, during a length 
of time; that Luther and Calvin, making 


| their advantage of Nis lumber, brovght forth 

their doctrines and procured a multitude of 
followers; and that GOD, awak ing, diſco- 
vered that he ſtood in need of the armies of 
Princes, to become the inſtruments of his 
vengeance upon the | Heretics, It is the 
heighth of wickedneſs and ſolly to deſcribe the 
DIVINETY as bearing bis part in the barba- 
Tous acts of injuſtice committed by Philip the 
Second, by Grandvelle, and by the Duke 
D'Alva. Never ſhould ſuch impious abſurdi- 
ties be ſuffered to difgrace the page of Hiſtory, 
 Doubileſs, it was well worth the while, by a 

ſtretch of the imagination, to call together a 
ſcore of miracles, either to prevent the Roman 
Catholics from being conquered, or to aſſiſt 


dem in the acquiſitien of ſome ſlight advan- 


tage; when, ar the moſt important and deci- 
ſive moment, the Virgin Mary and St. James 
miſs their blow, and permit the winds to de- 
ſtroy that celebrated fleet from the formidable 
operations of which Strada promiſed to him- 
ſelf the ſubjeCtion of the Low Countries, the 
conqueſt of England, and, amongſt the inha- 
n of each of theſe regions, the eſtabliſh- 
„ Ds ment 


(9) 


ment of the ancient religion. The marvel- 
Tous, which is peculiar to an Epic Poem, and 
which, at once, gratifies our vanity and 
pleaſes the imagination, by connecting us with 
Deities who have paſſions, becomes diſguſt- 
ing in Hiſtory which ſpeaks only to our 
reafon. In Homer and Virgil, I read with 
pleaſure that Achilles and ZEneas receive from 
Heaven an armour fabricated by the hands of 
Vulcan; but I expect the Hiſtorian to in- 
form me that a truly great Man and well re- 
gulated ſtates have no buckler except their 
talents and the wiſdom of the laws. Let us 
leave ſecondary cauſes to their own, line of 
action; and, without recurring to prodigies 
for the purpoſe of either adorning our narra- 
tion, or of explaining. events, the cauſes; of 
which we cannot trace, let us ſuffer mankind 
to pay obedience to thoſe general laws which 
| _ ee . on. cenie of the world. 
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. the intervention of the GODHEAD, 
in our affairs, is as ignorant and as untutored 
as the people of a preceding age who believed 
in trials by hot iron, by holy water and by 
judiciary duels. But, tell me, I beſeech you, 
how will Livy, whom you have deſcribed as 
a perſect Hiſtorian, and who, certainly, deals 
in — as much as e * _ 
cenſure? 9014: ve! EL n 
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© Without the leaſt Sfcutrss 5 wank, writ- 
ing the Hiſtory of a moſt ſuperſtitious, and 
moſt ignorant people who imagined that they 
diſcovered amidſt natural events the predictive 
ſigns either of ſome calamity, or of the wrath 


of a Divinity wbom it was requiſite. to ap- 


peaſe by ſacrifices and by religious ceremonies, 
_ Livy would have proved wanting in his duty if 
be had not painted the manner and the religion 
of the Romans, and if he had paſſed over 
in ſilence the facts that moſt ſeriouſly en- 
gaged the ptudent vigilance and attention of a 
Senate Which laid che foundation of the 
greateſt 


02 
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greateſt Lunge in the world. I ade venture 


to aſſure you that Livy was not addicted to 


ſuperſtition. Had he believed the prodigies 
to which he has referred, he would have rea- 


ſoned in a different ſtile. But, he has not 
imitated our modern philofophers and turned 
. them into ridicule. This is owing to his not 

having concluded, as they imagined, that ſu- 
perſtition was not only the greateſt of all 
evils, but the ſource of every other calamity. 


_ Cafar, the leaſt ſuperſtitious of the Romans, 


and too much wedded to the doctrines of Epi- 


curus to believe in that kind of providence 
which was but ilk ſuited to the indolence of 


the heathen deities, has, notwithſtanding men- 


tioned, in his own Commentaries, the prodi- 
_ gies which ſoretold the victory at Pharfalia, 
Czar did not believe them; but his army did 


believe them; and their faitb in theſe preter- 


natural events, redoubling their confidence, 


contributed to the ſucceſs of that memorable 
day. Livy wrote after Cæſar; and whe can 


ſerioufly fuppoſe that he could give credit to 
ſuch miſerable abſurdities, at a period when 
the philoſophy of the Greeks was fo familiar 


ot nh „ 


66 
the Romans, and when the philofophicab 


| pp: of Cicero, but, more particularly, 
* hip treatiſes' concerning Divination, and the 5 
Nature of | the God, had cotrected and en- 


ligttened the ideas of all perſons who erred 
wured: to FROG: 1 een at} 
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This, Theodbüus Y ave" I, in 3 great 


meaſure, explained to you that kind of knows 
ledge which is a neceſſary preparative for i the : 
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e help ſmiling at the amazing quan- 


tity which you have preſeribed. Even one * 


half of it is ſufficient to convince me that 


when Cidamon deſired me to write Hiſtory, 


be became a dangerous adviſer. I ſhould, in- 
deed; have yielded to his intreaties, ſeduced 


| by the opinion of Voltaire who, in fome | 
part of Bis works, Has obſerved, © with his 
uſual good ſenſe, that, 1 write Hiftory requires 


'only labor, judgment and a common underflanding, 


is at length, recovered from: W ö 
But, 
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But, whilſt. I hope that Cidamon will hence- 
forward prefer my indolence and my ſilence to 
a middling Hiſtory (to call it by no worſe a 
Tame) I muſt, continually acknowledge that 
you have furniſhed. me with a variety of new 
ideas, from which 1 reap the higheſt pleaſure 
and inſtruction. You have drawn a line of 
diſtinction between every: different ſpecies of 

hiſtorical writing; each requiring different ta- 
lents, and cach ſubject to different laws. Aſſure 
yourſelf that I will not ſuffer your inveſtiga- 
tions and your remarks to remain limited to 
this point. You, Hall proceed. You have 
raiſed my curioſity ; and I am ſure that Cida- 
mon, who has liſtened to you with moſt pro- 

found attention, is not leſs impatient than 
myſelf to feap the benefit of your remarks. 
The weather is fine; and we may lengthen 
cout our maſk... When you {hall haye, given 
us fome more leflons, Cida non will leave the 
ignorant writers to themſelves, : Fer my part, 
I hall read over and over again the ancient 
Hiſtorians with, ſo much the more pleaſure 
becauſe, probaby, .. I may diſcover faults within 
their, wor ks 3, and becauſe, dank” {hall 


os ow 
trace ce out thoſe beauties which, from my former rr 
want of e che TR Ring cart 1 
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TI uns which I fo Wen friendſhip 
and that of Cidamon is, of itſelf, an indif- 
penſible motive for my ſubmiſſion to your 
commands. But, I ſhall derive advantages 

from this proof of my obedience, You both 
poſſeſs ſo elevated an underſtanding and ſo re- 
fined a taſte, that I n¹ feel the higheſt plea- 
ſure from communicating. to you my ideas; 
and let me aſſure you that I will reform theſe 
ideas in the moment of your convincing me 
that they are grounded upon errors. On the 
contrary, if they ſhould meet your approba- 
tion, I will attach myſelf to * nn. 

* than nens 
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— en at 1 wy ade 0 FO e deſign of 
Livy, at the commencement of his Hiſtory, 
may we form a judgment of that plan which 
it is the duty of the writer of a general Hiſtory 


to purſue. | "Without ſacrificing our attention 
Nur (obſerves 


Os 
fobſetves this Author) to the fables with vhich 
our anceſtors, untutored and ſuperſtitious, 
' imagined that they could caſt a brighter luſtre 


upon their origin, let us limit our reſearches. 
do an acquirement of the knowledge of the 


-manners, of the laws whether civil or mili- 
tary, and of thoſe illuſtrious men who have 
extended the empire of 'the Republic over the 
Whole world; let us examine how our prof» 
perity has deluded and conducted us to that 


fatal point where, ſinking underneath the 


Veight of our avarice and ambition, we have 
£7 loſt even the power which: i is AE) to cor 
rect 1 u e us. 6316 | 


$0 de opinion, the alt of Livy ' a 
all which any conſcionable reader is entitled 
to expect from an Hiſtorian. What can he 


deſire more? To neglect a ſingle one of theſe 
objects were to deprive Hiſtory of its intereſt- 


ing force, and, in fuct, to cover it with ob- 


ſeurities. If no previous elucidations con- 
cerning the nature of public morals, and thoſe 
laws which form a political conſtitution are 


are _ me, in. vain do you ſupply me 


ä with 
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with a ſtate of facts which ought,: certainly, 
to be made knew. I cannot unravel their 
eauſes; and I muſt attribute the ſucceſs by 
which they were accompanied intirely to 
the men inveſted with the chief 'command;z- _ 
I muſt believe that chance alone produced 
them, as, formerly, it produced Hannibal 
among the Carthaginians, and Charlemagne 
amongſt the French; for, both of theſe per- 
ſonages were prodigies in their nation. In- 
ſtead of holding up before me a large and 
_ finiſhed piece, with a variety of fine; reſem- 
blanees, you ſhew me (if I may de allowed 
Ku TG: a little and contracted por- 
I feel no intereſt in attending to it; 
os flies from my graſp; and I no longer 
find within the page of Hiſtory that inſtrue- 
tion which I endeavoured to derive from it: 
If, on the contrary, you make known to me 
the manners and the government of a Re- 
public, I perceive. that the Hluſtrious men 
who fill the ſcene are the work of the laws. 
Il attach myſelf to: that Republic which has 
communiĩcated to them its genius; the paſſions 


=. eee more intereſted-ʒ 
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(6) 
and my reaſon becomes enlightened, without 

an effort for the attainment of additional in- 
formation. Livy, to whom this truth was 
fully knowin (a truth of which I cannot men- 
tion my diſcovery without acknowledging the 
great pleaſure that I have received from the 


peruſal of his works) Livy: follows with the 


_ utmoſt care all the eſtabliſhments of the Ro» 
mans. He never paſſes; by in ſilence any 
of thoſe luus which can effect an alteration 

in the intereſts and the paſſions of either 
the Patricians or the People. I perceive, 
forming themſelves, as it were, under my 
_ own eyes, the morals, the habits, the man- 
ners, the cuſioms, and the public law of the 

Republic, | I diſeover the mixture of the vir- 

tues and the vices Which are at war againſt 


each other, but with unequal force. Every 


_ Citizen, who by the contagion or the purity of 

his example, either ſhakes or ſtrengthens the 
pillars of the Conſtitution, is brought before 

me, ſo that, as far as I am able to reflect upon 


the facts ſubmitted to my judgment I ſee 
reſulting from them the prodigious fortune 
of the Romans. Some vices nnn 


bis | avarice 


"> 
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avarice-and ambition) to the deſtruction of 
which the laws were not equal, which gene- 
rally obey the love of glory and of the eoun- 
try, but which, from time to time, ruſn fors 
ward, as in ſudden guſts, announce to me 
what, one day, will prove their empire. 1 
can foretell that they will ſeize on public 
power, and oblige ſreedom to give place to 
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A well-written. general Hiſtory will enable 
us to diſcover,. from the conduct of a people 
when they form themſelves into a collective 
body, and from the efforts which they make 
to reach the object of their views, in what 
manner they would enjoy their good fortune. 
Even amidſt the repreſentation of this enjoy- 
ment, the Hiſtorian ſhould enable me to pre- 
dict the cauſes of their fall. Then, every 
thing becomes unravelled of its own aecord; 
facts naturally ariſe from facts; and this it is 
which conſtitutes, in general Hiſtories, the 
art of preparing the mind for the expected 
recital of the ſeveral events. The narrative, 
rg 1 * is not obliged to interrupt 


** 


45 4 


C@ 7] 
by neceſſary elucidations, runs forward: with 
rapidity,” is never languiſhing, and always 
. draws the reader to its fide. But, this is too 
much, Theodoſius f to expect from the au- 
thor who has not completed himſelf, by the 
ſtudies concerning which I have ſpoken, for 
the arduous taſk of writing Hiſtory, To 
ſucceed, he muſt have long contemplated the 
nature of his work; he muſt have carefully 


_ «diſcuſſed it through all its parts, and have ac- 
quired the power of e ro the whole 


at d ng e of an 1995 


= am perſedtly EPI * no nation 
er to us ſo fine a picture as the Roman 
Republic; but, let me beſeech you to diſtin- 
tuiſ between the ſubject- matter on which 


the Hiſtorian labouts, and the dexterity. with 
which he manages and works it to its proper 
form. The Barbarians who laid the founda- 
tion of our modern States were, | certain] Ys 
28 good as the banditti to whom Romulus 

{threw open an aſylum. The one witneſſed 


the deſtruction of their power, before they 


had an 6 giving it ſolidity and 


> "a ſitrength; 


frength; and the others founded ſeveral Rates 
which Rill exiſt; and, true at leaſt to one 
principle of their primitive barbariſm, ima- 
gine,” in the midſt of pride and imbecility, 
that they fupply the world with a model for 
the moſt perfect code of politics. Why are 
not ſuch Hiſtories intereſting to the ceader? 
Becauſe the writers have conſtantly negleQed* 
to furniſh us with even the lighteſt informa- 
tion concerning the manners, the cuſtoms, 
and the public laws of theſe barbarians. Thus, 
am I doomed to follow in the track of an 
Hiſtorian "who does not know himſelf the 
paths through which he wanders. © Fatigue 
ſoon overpowers me, in the midſt of thoſe 
battles, thoſe wars and thoſe victories which 
he enumerates without once infinuating to 
what theſe ſcenes of bloodſhed and deſtruction 
ultimately lead. | If, for inftance, he had ex- 
plained to me the character of the army under 
Clovis, the ſpirit of liberty which they brought 
from Germany, and the ſubmiſſion to ſlavery 
which they ſound amongſt the Gauls, it 
ſeems probable that 1 ſhould have traced out, 
1 reſult, the whole of what has -hap- 
* 7 pened, 
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pened, and that I ſhould: bene maarkied the 
. Progreſs of deſpotiſm in the one, and of ſer- 
vitude in the others. I ſhould, indeed, have 
placed but little value upon the nation the par- 
ticulars of whoſe proceedings were brought 
beſore me; but I muſt have admired the 
wiſdom and the dexterity of the Hiſtorian. 
Though not approving, I, doubtleſs, ſhould 
have pitied ;; and even this intereſting eircum- 
ſtance would have precluded me from fatigue. 


My underſtanding would have become en- 


lightened, and, perhaps, I ſhould not have felt 
leſs pleaſure from diſcovering how à people 
can remain in an eternal infancy than from 


laying open all the ſectet ſprings which aſſiſted 


in the LN of the, Ranis an" ; 


. nn 3 


55 Livy, aide Landa of | 


: bis Hiſtory, excites the curioſity of the reader, 
and challenges his attention. Res Ramana que 
ab exiguis profetia initiis, es creverit, ut jam 
anagnitudins laboret ſud, I take a pleaſure in 
conſidering and meaſuring that immenſe i inter- 


. val between Rome, in her infancy, and Rome, 


1 80 * of the Went On theſe ac- 


; J2 ; | : counts, 
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counts, I feel an intereſt in every little oc- 
currence which is related to me concerning 
Romulus and his ſucceſſors. Nothing as yet 
points out the primitiæ, the firſt fruits of a 
great empire; but, fartunately for the Romans, 
Tarquin renders himſelf odious and is ex- 
pelled. The Hiſtorian awakens my attention 
and my curioſity by reminding me that not 
until the time of Tarquin would liberty prove 
ſo eſtabliſhed as that the citizens ſhould ceaſe 
to pervert it to an improper uſe, Theſe expreſ- 
ſions prepare me for the grandeur and the fall 
of the ee n are the great objects of 

inveſt I read with eager pleaſure 
the tint 2 5 firſt wars of the Romans 
againſt the Equi, the Volſci, the Tuſcans, 
and the Samnites; and of the petpetual diſ- 
beians. Why? Becauſe I perceive, a people 
miſhes, apparently but of flight. importance, 
acquire great virtues and great talents,. pre- 
pare themſelves for more elevated atchieve- 
ments, and approach, however lowly, that 
e which — or rather their 


3 form 


„ 8 
Form of government, invite them, When you 
obſerve the immenſe materials of a vaſt edifice 


Tollected all together, you will conſider tbem 


with pleaſure, becauſe your imagination will 
anticipate what is to follow ; will call up the 

perſpective view of that magnificent palace 
for the elevation of which the great architects 


Roman Hiſtory, by Livy ; and whenſoever, 
Theodoſius ! you meet with readers who pre- 
tend that his firſt Decad is inferior to the reſt, 


Ceonelude that they are actually incapable of | 
properly peruſing Hiſtories: and that they can- 
| not ſee in the event before them the nature of 
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„ Nrongly recommended to the Epic Poet, if 
| He means that we ſhould actually become a 
Fiuind of parties concerned in all the enterprizes 


of his Hero, is not leſs neceſſary for the 


| Hiſtorian : for, it is founded even upon the 
mature of the human mind which cannot em- 


ploy itſelf on ſeveral objects at the fame * 


dut muſt eben, and con 


r * 
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bel a leſs animated impreſſion, grow tired, 
perplexed, diſguſted, and, at length, derive 
no benefit whatſeever from its application. 
Homer makes me intereſted in the return of 
Ulyſſes to Ithaca; and Virgil inſpires me wick 
an earneſt anxiety for the | eſtabliſhment of 
Eneas in Italy. They never forget that this 
is the great end of their Poem and, in order 
to tivet my attention they frequently recur to 
it. So, the Hiſtorian ſhould never ſuffer me 
to loſe ſight of that point to which he has 
promiſed to conduct me, Then Hiſtöry be- 
comes a kind of Epic Poem. It proceeds to 
its great mark through thoſe impediments which 
are oppoſed againſt it by paſſions and the 
events of fortune. The Gauls in burning 
Rome, and Pyrrhus and Hannibal in Italy 
fupply the place of the marvellous in Homer 
and in Virgil, and affect me not leſs for the fate 
- of the Romans than Juno and Neptune affect 
me for the fate of Æneas and Ulyſſes. SIC ITE 
Next to Livy, let me mention Grotius. 
His Hiſtory of the wars which gave birth co 
the Republic of the United Provinces is a 
Work deſerving of the higheſt praiſe. I do 
1 . 3 not 


(14) 


not mean to ſay TI that it is filled with 
maxims which can ſupply us with materials 
for a prof 6 code of politics, or that the pages 
ute replete with bold and maſterly repreſenta- 
tions of the paſſions, It is not under this 
point of view that I mean particularly to con- 


Ader Grotius. But, recollect with what care 


and preciſion he makes known to us the man- 
ners and the genius of a people who can put 
up with a Mater, but will not bear a Brant; 
who attempt to throw off the yoke, and who 
preſerve, from habit, the prejudices which 


they imbibed in conſequence of their ancient 


forms of government. You perceive them 
diſtruſtful of themſelves, doubting, heſitating, 


inclining to the impulſe. of their reſentment, 0 


yet, cautiouſly, grying the ſtrength of their 
ground, and, notwithſtanding that they have 


loſt the character and diſtinguiſhing features 
of men living under a monarchical domi- 
nion, ſtill deſtitute of any of thoſe leading 


marks which point out to, us the reſom- 
blance of Republicans. The more ſtoikinghy 


to paint this uncertain ſituation, Grotius has q 


| Uroten the Giſt bogks of this work. into. the 


form 
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according to the order of their dates, I per- 
ceive that ſucceſſes and miſcarriages maintain, 
by turns, an equal weight within the balance; 
and, of courſe, my mind fluctuates between 
the varying paſſions of hope or fear, Whilſt 
I admire” the prudence of William, Prince of 
Orange, I, ſometimes, feel an inclination to 
| accelerate the exertions of his courage; yet, 
ſoon aftewards, I reproach myſelf for this 
impatience ; and, thus agitated, J acquire 
more diſcernment, and learn how difficult it is 
to eſtabliſh liberty upon the wreck of mo- 
narchy. Although William laid the founda- 
tion of the Republic, his ſon Maurice is to 
_ raiſe the edifice; and here Grotius imparts a 
new form te his work, and, conducting me, 
at à quicker pace, towards the point within 
his view, enables me to diſcover all the ſecret 
ſprings of government. Peruſing Livy, I 
enter into the nature of the whole Hiſtory of 
the Romans. No impediments delay my pro- 
greſs. Having made my reflections upon the 
firſt Decad, the whole matter becomes unra- 
Yelled, 8 each event is. brought before me. 
5 „„ 5 I ke 


| I ſee that the Romans, maſters of Italy, 0 


ſtand expoſed to wars more dangerous; but 


the paſt, ſupplies me with information con- 
cerning the future; and I expect to find, even 
during periods of the moſt, deep calamity, a 
Fabius, à Marcellus, and à Scipio. And 
thus, though Grotius concludes his Hiſtory 
with the celebrated truce of 1609, I appear to 
have, diſcovered. in it the ſeeds. of .thoſe oc- 
Kurrences which ſtarted up afterwards in the 
United Provinces, and, of thoſe paſſions. to 
Which they owed their liſe and their activity. 


Jam not aſtoniſhed at either the ambition of 


the Republic, or that propenſity to war which 
gave riſe to perpetual intruſions. and attempts 
10 intetmeddle with all the ſtate affairs of other 
: powers 3 yet, even through the wiolence of 
mMhaſtilities, de I -perceive that mercant ile ſpirit 
which muſt increaſe in the very midſt of the 
expence and the diſgrace inſepatable from war; 
2 ſpirit: which will, at length, prevail, and 
Induce: the Republic to conſider Peace, * to 
r* as the ſovereign good. iy 
Shall Jconfeſs to you that I think 88 
Re — diſpolition of his work, xk 
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| dae W Taci 
land that this laſt» Hiſtorian took up the pen 
without having maturely weighed the whole 
extent and ſcope of thoſe objects which he 
had in contemplation. No picture can be 
finer than that which he has given us of the 
reigh of Tiberius; and, therefore, does Ras 
eine with juſtice call him the greateſt painter 
of antiquity. And yet, 1 feel that fomething 
more is wanting; yet, 1 deſire a greater fund 
of information from his writings. When 1 
open bie annals, T'*am” not prepared for the 
dark politics of a tyrant who, though he never 
thinks himſelf fofficievtly powerful, is yet 
fearful leſt che power which he poſſeſſes ſhould 
em too great. 1 perceive the formation of the 
oſt intolerable defpotiſm; and yet I do not 
Know in what it poſſi bly can end. T become 
fatizued over the relation of almoſt uniform 
acts of cruelty and injuſtice ;' and I cannot ſee 
that it is requiſite to multiply theſe details, in 
order to convey to me a juſt idea of Tiberius, 
of his Court, of the ſhameful patience of the 
Senate, and of key de bevy: 2h a the | 
People, r OY 
f | E 3 Perhaps, 
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had written the Hiſtory, of the Empire, and 


an) 


Pethaps, Theodo oſius ] you will fd; fault 


with my temerity z. yet, you'mif-alow that if 
Tacitus, inſtead of excluſively calling our at- 


tention to the reigns of Tiberius, of Clau- 


dius, of Nero and of ſome other Princes, 


not of the Emperors; his readers would have 


of his work, which muſt, in this caſe, have 
proved a ſource: of information and inſtruction 


to eyery. age and every country. Our an- 
ceſtors (might Tacitus have obſerved; at the 


commencement of his work) conquered the 


world, becauſe. they revered virtue and li- 


berty. The ſpoils of their enemies having 


corrupted them, they were no. longer worthy 


of remaining in a ſtate of freedom. Diflen- 


tions have enſlayed. us by transferring the Pub- 
lic power into'the hands of fome coyetous and 
ambitious. eitiaens. Marius and: Scylla pre- 
pared the way for the power of Julius Cæſar, 


who uſurped the ſovereign authority, and was 


puniſhed for his preſumption; but, Brutus 


and Caſſius were deſtined to prove the laſt of 


the Romans. A new order of things ariſes. 
eee E | Soſtened 
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$Softened and-corrupted by the vices of llaery; | 
we become habituated to the 'chains of it; 
and the Barbarians, who will learn to deſpiſe 
0 . not a e us, "Oy nn 
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tion would have-been more calculated than that 
of Tacitus to excite the curioſity” of his rea- 
ders, and make them feel an intereſt in the 
progreſs of his work. Fhen, inſtead of con- 
fining my attention to ſome Princes, from 
whole cruelty and imbecility the mind recoils 
with horror and diſguſt, ſhould I contemplate 
the fate of the Roman People. Fhus (ſhould 
J have remarked) is the poſterity of theſe men 
who, aſtoniſhed the world, at firſt, by their 
virtues, and, at length, by their talents, con- 
demned to fall a prey to the bandittis of Bar- 
barians. What ſecret poiſon can have be- 
numbed the faculties of this formidable power? 
lf Tacitus bad intended to deſeribe the 
progreſs of the monarchy, as the preeeding 
Hiſtorians have traced the progreſs of liberty, 
5 certainly, would have opened his work 

155 E 4 with 


with | the.. commencement; of monarchy, and 
not with the reign of Tiberius. Inſtead of 
reſerving the Hiflory of Auguſtus for the em- 


would, at firſt, have offered to our peruſal 
„ ad af the On (as n, 
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Tang executed upon this plan? With what 


intereſted feelings, with what avidity ſhould 
read the life of one of the inoſt accom- 
pliſhed and cunning tyrants, written by the 
Hiſtorian who beſt knew the wiles and ſtra- 
tagems of the human heart, and whoſe un- 
erring eye ſaw every paſſion underneath | the 
- maſk which covered it]! I ſhould have fhud- 
dered for the [ſituation of the State whilſt I 
obſerved that thoſe citizens were doomed to 
death whoſe virtues gave umbrage to an 
uſurper, who only abſtained- from eruelty 
when he ceaſed from fearing. How amply 
ſhould I have: been inſtructed if Tacitus had 
thrown. open to me the; ſecret ſprings of that 
ambition which had the art to hide itſelf in 


order to confirm and to ſecure its power and 


in- 


I 
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jnfluende, and which called" in alb thoſe” abje& 
paſſions that were deſigned to ſpread degene- 
racy amongſt the Romans and” ſink them into 


ignominious patience. But, this remark does 


not go ſar enough. The ambition of which 
1 ſpeak” attained to points of greater conſe- 
quenee'z and was conducted with ſuch ſingu- 
lar addreſs as to have been beloved and even 


much regretted. The falling Romans wound 


up their adulation by declaring that this Ota» 


vius (who, certainly, did not deſerve the gift 


of life) ought never to have died. After Hay- 


> ing painted. Auguſtus in that maſterly ſtile and 
with thoſe animated colors which it is impoſ- 


ſible to admire too much, Tacitus would even 
have gene beyond himſelf in the life of Ti- 
berius. He would have laid open not only 
thoſe vices Which naturally reſulted from the 


paſſions of this Prince, but thoſe which joined 
them,” and were, in fact, the offspring of par- 
ticular, oceurrences. Auguſtus concealed this 
ſentiments, and was unwilling that any per- 
ſon ſhould gueſs their nature. Tiberius re- 
quired that '3is mind ſhould be diſcovered: © 
thraugh the veil with which he ſtrove to hide it. 
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ſuch: an'exceſs of baſeneſs and corruption as: 
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Hence, that dark and ſullen 1 from 


which the timid. Romans had not the power 
of eſcaping. I ſhould read with avidity all 
_ thoſe details of falſe: accuſations and of pu- 


niſhments, which Tacitus ſometimes: excuſes 


himſelf from enlarging upon, for fear | of fa- 
tiguing his readers, becauſe they would-enable 


me to put together this chain which" connects 
all the events; and to comprehend how the 
Romans, who yet talked of their Republic, 
under ab/ohite' Emperors, were to fink into 


even to regret the death of Nero. Give me 
leave to ſay one thing more; and, indeed, I 


tremble when I make the obſervation. It is 


that Tacitus, adopting the plan which I pro- 


poſe,” would have aſſiſted me to think, would 


would himſelf have gained a cleater view, to- 


gether with a more deciſive knowledge of the 


we "my fortune of the ne * 
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| 1 —_ ket: that you. bow furpriſed n 1 
I feel myſelf not a little at a loſs to underſtand 
you. Let me intreat you to explain yourſelf, 
Is it poſſible that you can ſeriouſly contend | 
(for, you have already given us a glimpſe of 
this deſign). that Tacitus imagined” that the 
Romans were not taking ſteps which led in- 
evitably to their own ruin, aa LON imple 


eich * their Emperors? 


Euorbius. 


— Tack are, 1 my 1 
And let me, coolly, aſk. you for what reaſon I 


ſhould relinquiſh them? For, although Ta- 


citus remarks, in his Germania, that the Em- 
pire became unable any longer to reſiſt the 
power of its enemies, urgentibus imperii miu, 
nihil jam præſtare fortuna majus  poteſi quan 
hoſtium diſcordiam, I am convinced that this 
truth eſcaped from him either by accident, or 
by whim, and was not a conſequence” of his 
2 political 


; q 8 ) 


political tenets. becauſe,. in the ſecond book 
of his annals, and under the reign of Tibe- 
rius, he obſerves that Arminius attacked the 
| Roman power at the period when it was the 
moſt flouriſhing. I well recollect his expreſ- 
ſions : liberator baud dubie Germaniæ, et qui non 
primordia Populi Romaui, fitut alii reges duceſque, 
fed flarentifſimum impetium latefſierit. You may 
diſcover from theſe expreſſions that he, at this 
ra, | conſidered the proſperity of Rome as 


more -finmly eſtabliſhed! than when the Sam- 


nites, n and. * endeavoured to 
overthrow it. 


5 * 4 1 | 
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7 bis Hi on Agricola, he . 


Nerva for having conciſiated the power of the 
Prince, and the liberty of the People; and Be 
calls them res olim diſſoci. bil. Then, lie 
thought that, ſubſequent to the reign of Nerva; 


they night be brought: into aſſociation. He 


adds that Trajan eſtabliſhed the public ſecu- 
#ity. Theſe are no longer ſimple: hopes. Nec 
ſpem! modo ac votum fecuritas publica, ſed ipſſus 
wii filiciamy af rilur aſumpſrit.! - Tacitus, 


* who, certainly, was not a, flatterer, feaſts 


his 
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| his imagination upon agreeable chimeras; and 
it appears to me that if be had opened his 
work with the reign of. Auguſtus, and exer- 
ciſed his uſual depth of judgment upon the 
inveſtigation and deſeription of that ſyſtem of 
polities which deluded the Romans, and habi- 
tuated them to ſlavery, he would have deli- 
vered it as his opinion that Tiberius might 
haye ſpared himſelf thoſe artifices, that per- 
fidy, and thoſe cruelties which he thought 
_ neceflary to his own preſervation; and that, 
the Romans having once experienced the 
danger of poſſeſſing virtues and talents, the 
Empire would have fallen into an extreme 
degree of imbecility. The way to have re- 
moved all fears whatever of à reſiſtance from 
the citizens was to manage, and keep upon the 
beſt terms with, the foldiers, and by eortupting 
them to make ſure of their obedience, After 
the death of Nero, the armies diſpoſed of the 
Empire, becauſe the State was totally become 
deſtitute of any publie power. Examining 
the occurrences duting the "reign of Au- F 
guſtus, Tacitus would have diſcovered” that 
| auen An ſheker® (or rather the. iwöge) of. 
Ude this 


this power, this Prince found his ſecurity ; 
and that, from the moment of the diſappear- 


ance of the phantom, he had nothing to ex- 
| vo bug: the moſt NIP nun. J 


Bow ſomething too Ry" of Shs for, 1 al- 
ways bear in mind the ſage precept of Quin- 
tilian; and it is not without much heſitation 
that I venture to caſt the leaſt blame upon ſo 
excellent an Hiſtorian as Tacitus. Notwith- 
ſtanding that, in the courſe of my reflections, 
I have already dwelt upon this particular, let 
: me again urge the abſolute neceſſity of clearly 
marking out, at the beginning of a general 
Hiſtory, that ultimate point to which. it is in- 
tended to conduct the reader, and of entering 
into every detail which can. diſcover to him 
how all the facts are intermingled, and united 
to each other; and how the laſt mann 
are the work of the firſt. h 


1 55 angle oak will ks, my labs 3 
. and, for this purpoſe, I ſhall: fix upon the 
ene the Revolutions of Rome by Abbe 
Ide Vextot. J conſider him as the moſt equal, 


n 
amongſt 
r 55 
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; 1 
amongſt all our Authors, to the taſk of writing 
Hiſtory. His mind is elevated and noble. 
be vivacity of his imagination does not get 
the better of his underſtanding; but only 
aſſiſts him to decorate the ſubjects of which 
he treats with proper ornaments. His pic- 
tures are painted with a bold and glowing 
kand; and his reflections are conciſe. He 
underſtands the nature of the human heart, 
and of the progreſs of the paſſions; and his 
recitals move forward at a rapid paee. Theſe,. 
eertainly,, are the diſtinguiſhing charaQeriſtics 
of the happieſt talents. Vet, whether he 
was ſeduced: by the facility and the graces of 
his genius, and, therefore, had neglected to 
enter upon the preliminary explanations con- 
eerning which I have already ſpoken, or whe- 
ther he thought it quite ſufficient if he pleaſed 
thoſe readers with which: Paris is ſo plentifully 
ſtocked, and who conclude themſelves enough 
inſtructed when they receive amuſement, he 
formed a deſignu of giving us a Roman Hiſtory 
detached froin the details of Livy. All our 
_  hatmd: women, and that innumerable multi- 


tude of — but women, peruſed his 
work 


work with” great avidity, and, quoting moſt 


improperly, thoſe names and facts with which 


their memories were laden, of courſe, be- 
came a torment to ſenſible and well-enlighten- 
ed companies. When reading the Roman Re- 
volutions by Abbe Vertot, I have frequently 
ſound myſelf obliged to ſupply from recol - 
lection thoſe incidents which he has paſſed 
over intitely in ſilence. If I had not previ- 
ouſly acquired a competent knowledge of the 
affairs of the Romans, it would have been 
impoſſible for me to have attained to it ſole- 
/ by the aſfiſtance of this work; -as that 
Hiſtory is naturally obſcure to every rational 
reader which dbes not unravel the general 


connection that ſubſiſts between e.g. 1555 
We e ti nee ene ein oct tt 

Byt) whilſt] obſerve to you, ede 
ps even the flighteſt details pleaſe, inſtruct 
and intereſt, provided that they touch upon 
me manners, the laws and government of a 
nationg I do not mean to have them ſcattered 
throughout the work with too prodigal a hand. 
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cauſes of events, and deſcribe the intimate 
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Theſe getalle muſt be neceſſary; the nn 
| rien who wiſhes to inſtru and pleaſe 


gs Onne lit puncium gui * miſeuit utile dulci 7M 


wh chuſe rom amongſt them thoſe which 
are the moſt likely to render truths: forcible, 
affecting, and agreeable, You muſt not fa» 
tigue the reader with either arr abundance of 
erudition, or an immenſe collection of uni- 
form occurrences. The full mind will inflantly 
throw them up; It muſt be confeſſed that Abbe 
Fleury has ſometimes failed in paying a ne- 
eeſſary and ſufficient attention to this precept 
of our maſters. In his Ecclefiaftical Hiſtory 
he fatigues thoſe readers who have leſs piety 
than taſte and penetration by the repetition 
of his details. They are pileds up without 
judgment into an immenſe heapi; and, cer- 
tainly, are not of uſe to prove how much Re- 
ligion ought to triumph over the . politics of 
Princes, the pride and vanity of Philoſophers, 
and the jealouſy of the Prieſts of the falſe 
Gods. But, perhaps, I am miſtaken; per- 
| haps, Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtorians ſhould be ſubs 

je to regulations different from thoſe which 
1 1 | . 
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oug kt to bind the writers of Profane Hiffory. 
I am inclined to be of this opinion, becauſe 


Abbe Fleury has impoſed it upon himſelf as a 


law to relate facts, as a mere evidence, with- 
dut venturing either to paſs a judgment in the 


Caſe, or to meet them with the leaſt reflection. 
But, let us not forget that this Writer is one 


of thoſe men of genius who has eonferred the 
moſt literary honor upon our nation. We 
ſtand indebted: to him for ſuch diſcourſes con- 
serning Eceleſiaſtical Hiſtory as it is impoſ- 
fnible to read without commending and ad. 
miring; diſcourſes which prove the integrity, 
| the wiſdom and the diſcernment . are the 
| + eee an mn ie 
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Were hay a the eu 0 
3 the ſame deſign and the ſame views 
which were adopted by Livy, I ſhould ima- 
gine that the modern Hiſtorians, | granting 
that they poſleſſed a genius and an under- 

ſtanding adequate to the taſk of writing Hi- 


ſtory, might have drawn an inſtructive, inte- 


reſting and agreeable picture of their reſpec- 


| tire Wees. r The, manners of France, Eng- 


land, 
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land, Spain, Italy, Germany and other coun» 

tries were extremely barbarous ;. and, during 

ſeveral ages, either the laws or the cuſtoms 

of which theſe manners were the ground» 

work kept alive in their inhabitants,, whom 

J dare not venture to call either, citizens, or 
magiſtrates; a rough, unpeliſhed. temper ; an 
ignorance; yet, at the ſame time, à force 
and energy which have impewered them to exe- 
eute moſt extraordinary acts; acts precious in 
the opinion of thoſe inquirers who. wiſh, to 
aſcertain the heighths to which the human 
mind is capable of riſing. From one revolu- 
tion to another, theſe people were conducted 
to that politeneſ on which we pride ourſelves, 
during the preſent times ; a politeneſs that 
is, at bottom, but a different kind of barba- 
riſm, becauſe proceeding from the effeminacy 
of our manners, from low and abject views, 
and not from- ſuch a wiſe ſyſtem of laws as 
may have brought us nearer to the views of 
nature, It would be requiſite to paint that 
tumult of the paſſions which, always ill at 
eaſe, continually claſh.; and that fortune in 


1 
_ the ſritereſts of Kings, of the Great: and of 
the People ; and of which the fate of Nations 


is fo frequently the ſport. How intereſting 


muſt ſuch a picture have appeared, if finiſhed 


by the genius, the knowledge, the underſtand- 


ing und the difcernment of Liyy This great 
Hiſtortan avails himſelf not leſs of the errors 
of mankind than of their wiſeſt actions; and 
the reader, inſtructed concerning that which 
it is his duty to avoid, learns, alſo, at the 
ſame time, mo alot qd him'to purſue, | 
Shaw ls le 103 Sg lf alan; 
In the Hitory written by: Father Daniel, 
you muſt diſcover that he did net even give 
himſelf the trouble of a fingle* moment for 
conſideration whether this or that plan ought 
to have been choſen as the object of his pur- 
ſuft. Inſtead of ſtudying the ancient times, 
he found it more convenient to build the 
whole of his hypotheſis upon the modern 
times. ' Perceiving #' monarchy whoreſoever 
he alights upon the name of King, he con- 
ſtantly paſſes over in ſilenee thoſe cuſtoms and 


manners, either more or leſs unpoliſhed, which 


were the ſole baſis of the public law of the 
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nation, He leads. the reader from the time of 
Clovis to the preſent; period, without giving 
bim an opportunity to form the leaſt ſuſpi- 
cion of. thoſe revolutions which our compay 
triots have experienced, and which, at one 
epoch, ſtole on by flow and imperceptible de- 
grees, and, at another, ruſhed forward with 
more violence, tumult and contention. Me- 
zerai, although not, like Father Daniel, a 
fatterer, was more deficient than him in that 
particular branch of knowledge which is ne- 
ceflary for the conveyance of inſtruction. His 

ſyſtem of morality is more worthy to fill the | 
page of Hiſtory than that of Daniel. But, 
bis ſtile, though leſs languiſhing, is hard. His 
piures are coarſely daubed, and want the 
proper coloring to engage and pleaſe the rea- 
der. Abbé Vely is repreſented as having de- 
ſigned to take a different road ; to give an ac- 
count of our laws and to deſcribe our man- 
ners but, ignorant of the ſubjects, he has 
thrown all, into inextricable confuſion. To 
the firſt race he aſcribes cuſtoms which are 
confied evidently to the third, His Hiſtory 
is e FOR all is jumbled together with- 


out 
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out diſtinction, and med up Shout a ſingle 
grain of either regularity or critical inveſtiga- 
tion, Ina word, I diſcover a dependent Hi- 
ſtorian, in the pay of a 'Bookſeller ; a writer 
whoſe ſole riches are (if I may venture on the 
expreſſion) an abundant ſterility. The con- 
tinuators of his work have, doubtleſs, followed 
a different method, and I am told that the 
Public read their tabours Wen Aa . of 
pleaſure. | ; 


4 7 1 } 
E 


am at 1 166 te tell whether "the / Geige | 


| Hiſtories have been treated more ſuccefsfully 
than our own. Of Mariana 1 know nothing; 
and, therefore, I ſhould act ridiculouſly were 


I to attempt to criticiſe his work. Neverthe- 


leſs, T could venture to lay 'a wager that a 
Spaniſh Jeſuit muſt unavoidably have writ- 
ten a very poor Hiſtory of Spain. An un- 
principled eccleſiaſtic is verſed only in in- 
| trigues ; and he who never wanders from the 
rigid pale of orthodoxy mußt continue 3 55 
of thoſe political truths which he deſpiſes. A 
Canon of Saint Genevieve, whoſe name 1 have 


* has given us a Hiſtory of the Em- 
| pire. 
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pire: Having read a few pages, I thought it 


ſufficient to run looſely over the remaining 
paſſages of the work 4 but, even of this diſ- 
guſting taſk; I ſoon became fatigued. Rapin 
has, indeed, ſtudied the Engliſh and their 
Conſtitution with more care and accuracy than 
the other Hiſtorians, His views are wpright ; 
he loves juſtice ; and his ſyſtem of politics is 
built upon the ground of the principles of na- 
tural law 3 but the progreſs of his narrations 


is flow and tireſome; and, unfortunately, he 
interweaves his work with all of thoſe. mate» 


rials Which he has had the trouble to collect 
together. He is, indeed, learned; but, he 
wants taſte, The deſcriptions in Hume run 
on more rapidly; yet, not knowing his na- 
tion, he is, of courſe, unable to mark out 
and aſcertain the influence of the national cha- 
racter as blended with the events which he 
relates. His own reflections are common; 


and reſult too frequently, from thoſe: falſe po- 


litics. of which morality muſt diſapprove. Hav- 


ing begun his Hiftory at the end, and without 
examining and unravelling the chain which 


| ronneats ber all the ages and all the oo- 
a Currences 
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eurrences of -a nation, it is not' aſtoniſhing 

that his Hiſtory of the Stuarts ſhould prove 

= deficient in a multitude of deſirable particu- 
| eulars. After wards, he carried his work up 
= to the ancient Britons ; and, here, we diſcover 
only an Hiſtorian whoſe reading is confined to 
Chronicles. Of the law of the Normans, he, 
| | certainly, was ignorant; and all his remarks 
concerning the polity of the Fieſs are unintel- 
"Jigiblez or, at leaſt, I could not underſtand 
them. Father Orleans pretended to write a 

Hiftory of the Revolutions of England. In- 

„ ſtead, therefore, of limiting his reſearches to ah 
| the wars in which the ſeveral Princes engaged, dic 
he ſhould have deſcribed the government of _ 

the Britons, the Anglo-Saxons, the Danes - 

and the Normans, becauſe, from'theſe different _ 
Conſtitutions, as from their ſalient point, iſſued 4 

the different intereſts, the quarrels, the troubles 

and the revolutions which have agitated Eng- bei 

land. Oh! what's pleaſant Hiſtorian is this 

Father Orleans! Not a ſyllable of informa- he 

[+ tion will he condeſcend to give us with reſpect "A 

to Magna Charta, becauſe he thinks it fully wah 

' ſufficient to have called'it the Rock upon which His 
„„ | the Hope” 
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the regal authority was daſhed to FOR and 
the ſource, of thoſe commotions which after- 
wards prevailed in England. It muſt, how» 
ever, be confeſſed that Father Orleans intended 
to confine” his labors to thoſe” ebanges Which 
Religion had expetienced ſubſequent to the 
reign of the eighth Henry. Why, therefore, 
did he not give his work a title more ſuitable 
to its nature? Having reached this epoch, he 
appears much more the maſter of his ſubject; 
he proceeds with a more firm and rapid ſtep; 

and we "ew | uc conclude him Wr 


a0 would not ſuffer im why to perceive 
ang to e ths vreped | 


A ff [ 


The Miltory of Ses dad, by! Belt 


ſhould not be confounded with thoſe works 


concerning which J have juſt ſpoken; In bing 


we trace a writer of a ſuperior genius, formed 
upon the principles and the richly crouded 
ſchooÞ of great Hiſtorians. His narratives are 
full of hife and animation 3 and he appreciates 
wich juſt diſeernment the virtues and the vices,” 
His reſlections, always ſhort, include a fund 


8, 
of pointed ſenſe. and ſtrang weaning, which 


actually invite the reader to mod itate upan the 
ſubjects to which they were ditected. He ba 


painted the manners and the paſſions with a 


conſiderable degree of force and truth. His 
Hiſtory is conciſe; becauſe, xegarding it as 
written for the inſtructjon of - poſterity, he 
thought it unbecoming to laad it with thoſe 
trifles which amuſe our curioſity in memoir 
thst ſink, after a lapſe of time, into oblivion, 
and only wait for their extinction until the 
appearance, amidſt à ſucceeding generation, 
of new memorials pregnant with the ſame idle 
Wenne under different nnn |, 


I could have wiſhed ay hm had at- 


tended not leſs than the ancient Hiſtorians to 
_ thedeſcription; of the government and of the 


public law of the nation. Not that he bas 
totally omitted to interſperſe within his work 
ſeyexal remarks replete, with valuable inſtruc- 
tion relative to theſe, ſubjects; but, they, are 
ſeparated at, too gteat a. diſtance. ſram cach 
other to produce the effect yhich I ſo much 


He & an e gained. by| a more, modem 
writer 
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writer (the celebrated Rebert/on) who, with a 

requiſite propriety, has collected together into 
one maſs all the particulars immediately con- 
need with the feodal conſtitution of the Scots. 
An Hiſtorian cannot place too flight a depen- 
dence upon either the inclinations or the efforts 
of his readers to riſe above their generally na- 
tural negligenoe and idleneſs,, It is neceſſary 


to dart upon them with powerful and lengthen» A 


ed beams of light which may irradiate their 
wandering minds, enable them to look up 
to the cauſes of eyents, and to obſerye with 
eaſe, or rather with pleaſure the ſeveral chains 
which link them to each other; and this, 
perhaps, is the moſt uncommon and the moſt 
difficult art which it is Wa for an Hiſtoriag 


e en 


But, . Theodoſius] I would not ad- 
viſe any writer to undertake a general Hiſtory, 
The greater part of the States of Europe have 
reaſon to dread the truth, They want flat» 
terers; not Hiſtorians, An Hiftory which, 
aſcending to the origin of their cuſtoms, their 
n their laws, their rights and their 
| F 2 N 
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are under the neceſſity of repairing in the 


pretenſions, ſhould mark out the progreſs of 
Either their advaneing or their declining for- 
tunes, would ſhock their vunity and ſelf-love, 


nnd be, perhaps, conſidered as the work of 
ſome unnatural and invidious citizen, But, 


independently of this firſt obſtacle, do but 
obſerve: to what impure ſources our Hiſtorians 


ſearch of truth. I am aware that Livy ſome- 
times complains of the eprlieſt hiſtorical mo- 
numents of the Romans where the ſame facts 
are related in a different manner; but, this 


incertitude ſtands confined to particular events 


of which the different circumſtances cannot 
occaſion any miſtake relatively to the nature 


of the government, the laws, the manners and 


the character of a Republic, the citizens of 
which are equally informed as to theſe 
points, and live within the walls of the ſame 


place. It is not ſo with modern States: but, 


to bring the matter more home to ourſelves, 
Jet us recolle& how Gaul held within her bo- 
ſom different nations all of whom had different 
cuſtoms, laws and prejudices, yet languiſhed 
UNE: ths fame and vous ignorance. Caſt 

4 you; 
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your eyes upon our Gregory de Tours, and 
the Chroniclers ſtill more untutored and bar» 
barous who ſucceeded him. Not a ſingle one 
of theſe Hiſtorians underſtood the natute of 
the government of the State in which he lived, 
'To diſeover, therefore, undecided truths ; 
| truths always upon the point of eſcaping from 
our reſearches, we muſt throw ourſelves upon 
the ſtudy of our diplomatic codes, of our an- 
cient formularies, of our capitwlaries ; we 
muſt proan under the burthen of this paltry 
heap of nonſenſe 3 we muſt incumber ourſelves 
with documents containing ſtuff from the in- 
veſtigation of which the moſt inflexible and 
nammelled book-worm would turn away with 
dread ane api 


n once e dried up 1 ne in 
theſe diſguſtful and barren ſtudies, bow is it 
poſſible to avoid writing Hiſtory in a ſtile of 
all others | the moſt barbarous ? I grant that 
thus we may have acquired that kind of know- 
ledge which will enable us to deſcribe 'the 
manners, the public law and the character of 
a don but, by what means ſhall we pre- 
F 3 ſerve 
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ſerve that taſte and that eloquence by which 
the reader is attracted and delighted? Voltaire, 
in ſome part of his works, boaſts of having 
peruſed our Capitularies, But, every man is 
not endued with the happy art of extracting 
from theſe Capitularies as much gaiety as will 
render him the moſt frivolous and the moſt 
pleaſant of all Hiſtorians whatſoever! I am 


afraid that every wri:er inelined to preſent the 


public with. a general. Hiſtory in a rational 
form muſt conſume the moſt valuable years of 
his life in clearing up the hiſtoricul chaos of a, 
nation, Nothing would then remain to U 
port him throughout ſo arduous a labor, ex- 
.eept a Janguiſhing old age x an imagination 
almoſt extinguiſhed, or at leaſt incapable of 
intermingling ſuch a neceſſary fire with reaſon 
as' would light up a warm, elegant, powerful 
and ſpirited deſcription of events and of thoſe 
men whoſe actions are to be ſubmitted to the 
| artention. and Judgment of the reader. e 


 Relatingeither "_ diſgrates or the ficreſics 
of a nation, Jet the Hiſtorian, at once impar- 
tia) and explicit, tell us bow they have con- 


ducted 
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ade themfelves im the hour of thefr good 
fortune, and in what manher they have borne” 
the preſſure of calamity. It is in this picture, 
when painted by a correck and faithful hand, 
that ſhall diſcover the chain of event which 


prove alternately the eaufes and the effects of | 
each other; and which, alſo, ſucceed each 
other without preſerving the fame character. 


Then, Hiſtory hav no occafion to borrow the 


ſupercilious and ſtrange language of Philoſo- 


phy to inſtruct me concerning the power of 


eircumſtunces over our mindb, out manners, | 
and our laws ; ank then T (hall! trace out in 
the caprices' of fortune the ſource of the e- 


pilces't in our conduit, | 


n 


/ 


Should an alkbnen 16400 to ; in- 


tereſting, exiggerate. the misfortunes of any 
particular ſituation, or unſeafonably repreſent 
2 State as tottering upon the brink of ruin, 
he might, indeed, ſecure the attention of in- 


experienced readers ; but every- man of under- 


Rariding will ſmile at the ſimplicity of the au- 
thor and throw the book aſide, He is fenſible 
that a ration" does bot experienss real and 

mo ” 4 im- 
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important loſſes, , but when, i loſes the cha- 


racter to irg it None We for its ſuc- 


ceſſes, hs e 41.5] lie 
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Thie fault which I reprove is rare; but that 


of Hiſtorians who ſuffer. themſelves | to be 
dpzzled by the fallacious appearances. of proſe. 


perity is more frequently committed, So agree- 
able are ſelf-love and flattery z ſo pleaſing is 
the belief that we are indebted for the ſmiles 


of fortune ſolely, to ourſelves, that a nation | 
would prove. Jef 7 attentive to their own con- 
duct in proportion: as proſperity. exaggerates. 


in their own opinion the extent and amplitude 
of their ſtrength ; and as their power inereaſes 
their hopes and diminiſhes their fears, This 
is the rock ſo fatal to nearly all Hiſtorians who, 
like the People, are the dupes of that ſtate, 
which prepares_ and which announces a de- 
clenſion, Not diſcovering immediately, at the 
dawn of this revolution, any ſymptom except 
a virtue more gentle ; and more eaſy, they want. 
the confidence. to ſoreſee, like Cato, that the 
paſſions, freer from reſtraint, muſt ſocn in- 


troduce a ſecret anarchy, throughout the go- 


þ * vernment, 
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vetument, force the laws to relax into a milder 
habit of indulgence, and, at length, proceed 
to the moſt dangerous exceſſes, I could wiſh, 
with all my heart, that it were poſſible for me 
to eraſe the firſt lines of the thirty-ſourth book 
of Liyy. Until he comes to this part, the 
moſt ſevere: critic cannot reproach him with 
the commiſſion of any error; and I am the 
more aſtoniſhed to perceive that he conſiders 
as a trifle the debate which aroſe upon the 
ſubject of the Oppian law, becauſe he puts 
into the mouth of Cato a diſcourſe worthy of 
his gravity, of his quick foreſight and of his 
profound wiſdom, whilſt the Tribune Vale- 
ius pleads, but with the weakeſt arguments, 
in favor of the luxury of the women. We 
learn, from Horace and Cicero, that Homer 
and Demoſthenes have ſometinies ſlept. Then, 
let us pardon - Livy for this abfence of the 
mind, From theſe reflections, Theodoſius 
will diſcover that I want 'a general Hiſtory 
which, to the relation of the enterprizes and 
the ſucceſſes of a State againſt its enemies, 
adds an equally authentic and particular de- 
ſcription of its domeſtic vices, and that de- 

„ | clenſion 
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Ern 


It only remains that I ſhould trouble you 
with a few words concerning the manner in 


which I think. that general Hiſtories ought to 
be written when a People has reached that 


Point of depravation to which all remedies are 


inadequate, We may obſerve that the fall of 


every State is not the fame, Some burſt aſun- 
der with violent convulſions. The deſtruRion. 
of others is preceded either by a torpid lethar- 
gy, or by a ſpecies of delirium ſtill more dan- 
gerous and alarming. It is the duty of an 


Hiſtorian to paint the ſtriking, the correct and 
the full-length! picture of a nation, Which, 


having once paſſed a ſtate of freedom, and 
next experienced that its forms of govern- 
ment were tottering, for a length of time, up- 
on their baſis, at laſt, ſinks into inevitable 
ruin. It is, indeed, true that ghe manners, the 
morals, the laws and the magiſtrates of this Re- 
public have loſt their influence and power; but 


the remembrance of each exiſts, The citizens 


| who — by * ou demand their 
rights; 


i elenſion of morale which is the ſignal and the 


(* 

rights; whllſt thoſe who reap from it an ad 
vuntage 'endeavouy to eſtabliſh and to confirm 
theit tyranny. The injuſtice of theſe operates 
like a contagion; and renders the others equal - 
ly unjuſt, Only the common virtues remain; 
yet, great talents Rift exiſt; and, therefore, 
Hiſtory may em at once' rn err and 0 
aw. 


Tint I may throw wp idens into a clearer 
point of view, permit me to call up to your 
recollection the Hiſtory of the Peloponeſian 
wur, written By T hucidydes, This Author, 
- Whom all antiquity admited, produced a 
M.,aſter- piece when he prefented us with the 
Hiſtory of the fall of Greece. Her Republics, 
intoxicated with the glory which they had 
fequired by repelling Xerxes, became inſen- 
ſible of the neceffity that they ſhould remain 
united. Thucidydes paints the Greeks as 
actually upon the point of forgetting the law# 
of their confederation, ' The pride of Athens 
offends and ſhocks the pride of Lacedemon, 
and all Greece, which becomes divided, is in- 
elined to ſupport and to advance the ambition 

. of 
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of *. Cities. with, as much conſtancy 


and courage as they had manifeſted, when en- 


gaged in the defence. and; ſervice. of their 
country. Equal virtues, and equal talents 
afford the earneſt of an intereſting ſpeRacle; 
yet, I, at length, perceive that theſe Republics 
exhauſted themſelves by forming enterprizes 


above their firength ; and muſt ſhortly. tire 


under the exertions of that valor and perſeve- 
rance which-run counter to their new pro- 
penſities, their inclinations. and their taſte. 
From this ſituation, of Athens and of Lace- 
demon muſt ariſe the anarchy. of Greece ; and 
from this anarehy the grandeur and the power 
of Macedon; and no circumſtances (as you 
may plainly ſee). could prove more intereſting 
and inſtructive to à reader who does not look 
with criminal indifference upon either the hap- 
e or 1555 mis fortune of eee, "Hh 
r lt 1 1 
„ 15 me leave to > furniſh AG with another 
. from the Roman Republic, i in which, 
when its riches, the fruits. of conqueſts, had 
deſtroyed the equal balance of ,Mayiſtracies 
and the authority of the Laps, no public 
8 | power 


** 
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1 a exiſted ; becauſe, Scipio: Naficry ſo tp» 
plauded by the ancients, had no other means 
of engaging in oppoſition againſt the projects 
of Tiberius Gracchus than by attacking him 
in arms, and in the face of all the citizens. 
The | magnanimous. reſolution of Naſica and 
the blood of a Tribune whoſe. perſon was ſa- 
cred laid the foundation. of that long ſeries of 
wars, of crimes, and of calamities of which 
they were themſelves: continually. productive. 
This picture is neither leſs inflruQive;norleſs 
intereſting than that of the moſt ſplendid: and 
unſullied epochs in the Roman Hiſtory, Here, 
1 know (if I may take the liberty of uſing the 
expreſſion) all the extremes of human nature 
during aſtate of either good or evil. Whilſt 
the Romans terriſy me by their vices, they“ 
yet raiſe ina more conſiderable degree my 
admiration of their talents, If the Hiſtorian 
has executed his duty; if he has not failed to 
point out to me the chain which binds toge- 
ther theſe. events, I muſt be either the moſt 
ſtupid of all readers, or I muſt call up to my 
recollection the detail of thoſe occurrences 


which J have peruſed, aud, conclude, after. a 
| | full 


11 
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full and accurate compariſon; of the whole; 


that no em off Politics” cant lead 1% public happi- 
neſs, but inaſmuch as it derives and draws its 
aeg you 4 A e Ya * 


Yet; it is quite di W with charting of 
national declenſion of Which the ſymptoms 


are imbedility, cowardice and baſeneſo. But, 


let the Hiſtorian keep up his own dignity, and 
leave times which are ſo wretetied' and con- 
temptible to die away from his remembrance. 
16 however, amidſt the angals of this Naviſh 


nation, you ſhould find a Prince too good 


and brave to bend at once beneath the load of 
his misfortunes; a Prince whoſe wiſdom and 
_ whoſe talents. could, for 4 while, retard: the 

ruin of his Empire, employ” your pen! it is 
' the homage which you os to virtue. If either 
a monſter; or ſome weak and wreteched fool of 
peculiar caſt haſtens and precipitates, by his 


his nation; then, draw him from his obſcurity 
for the ſake of, bringing him to puniſhment, 
und ein order bs: teach other Princes; who can- 
not ſoar to dy virtue, that they ſhould, at 

. | leaſt, 
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leaſt reſt quiet amidſt the obſcurity and the 


moanneſs of their vices, 


In my opinion, Herodian, one of the moſt 
judicious Hiſtorians of antiquity, appears to 
have adopted the rule which is the ſubje& of 
our remarks. You muſt recolle& that he has 
ehoſen that celebrated epoch when the mis- 
| fortunes of the Empire, kept back by ſome- 

good Princes, from Trajan down to Commo- 
dus, reſumed their eourſe with all the violence 
of a torrent of which the waters, in vain re- 
preſſed, break looſe: and overflow the banks 

intended to confine them. You will perceive 
Commodus embarraſſed by the reputation of 
his Father, You would even believe that this 
unprineipled mifereant is ſtruggling to eſcape 
from his own wickedneſs ;, but, ſoon, encou- 
raged by the vices of his nation, this abomi- 
nable monſter muſt become regretted, like 
Nero, of whom he will have proved too much 
the imitator. Then it is that the military de- 
moeracy which might. have been foreſcenz 
| even. in the time of Tiberius, ariſes. to its 


> ee eee Legions begin to cons 
clude 


76 112 


elude that, as they conſtitute the power of the 


Empire, that Empire is their property. The 
Prætorian Cohorts, at length, familiariſe them- 


_ ſelves. to theſe ambitious thoughts, and put the 


Empire up at auction. Stimulated. by their 


example, every army is determined to chooſe 


(and does, in fact, appoint) an Emperor, who 
(we may truly ſay) is only ſuffered to be their 
Chief. Magiſtrate. | With what a happy bre- 
vity does Herodian relate thoſe facts on which 
our modern Hiſtorians would have laviſhed 
whole volumes without conveying to their rear 
ders one particle of inſtruction | Amidtt civil 


Wars, I perceive ſome traces of the ancient ideas, 


and the ſeeds of thoſe revolutions which. are to 


follow the preſent diſſentions. Severus, who 
dreads Albinus, advances him to the Empire 


that he may gain time and opportunity, fir/7, to 
take away the life of Niger, and, neat, to turu 
upon Albinus and deſtroy him, It is ſoon after- 
wards imagined that the moſt effectual means of 
ſecuring the perſonal ſafety of the Emperors are 
to divide the Empire; and, therefore, Anto- 
ninus reigns with Geta. llacrinus, their ſuc- 
ceſſor, raiſed his ſon to the dignity of Czſar, 
that 


Saul 
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that he might make ſure of the two armier, 
All this is calculated to inſtruct me. I per- 
ceive that no art is in the poliey of the paſ- 
fions, except the art of eonforming to cir- 
cumſtances, and of acting in obedlenee to their 
influence. I feel my obligations to Herodian 
for having prepared me to expect that Revo. 
lution which muſt} at length, bring forward 
a rival againſt Rome, and convert the Empire 
ins two ſeparate and Wen e 
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115 4 writer ee the Hiſtory of: tb 
reign of Conſtantine, and fortunately endued 
with the fine genius. of Herodian, would not 
have failed to inform} his reader what kind of 
new vices he might expect to ſee ſtarting in- 
to action when the Legions ſhould, have 
loſt their courage with their ſeditious ſpirit, 
and the Emperers, aceuſtomed to mote quiet 
within their Courts, might ſleep in ſafety upon 
the throne. At this æra, weſhould diſcover but 
few Princes whoſe actions deſerved to be tranſ- 
mitted to; poſterity. ; and the Hiſtorian muſt 
confine his labors to the exploits of | the Bar- 
barians, deſtined ſhortly to root out the Roman 
g 
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name. I muſt conſefs to you that I am totally 
at a loſs to comprehend what motives could 
have induced Monſieur le Beau (of whoſeknow- 
ledgeand abilities ſeveral perſong of great literary 
merit have entertained a high opinion) to un- 
dertake 4 general Hiſtory of the Empire of the 


Eaſt. A ſingle volume would have ſufficed for 


the relation of perpetual and invariable cala- 
mities.. The length of the work written by 
Monfieur le Beau has actually frightened me. 


| I hear that it is full of erudition. Granted, | 


But, where is the uſe of that erudition which 
only brings me acquainted with facts from 
which I cannot draw the leaſt ſerviceable in- 
ſtructiou d Such are the firſt ideas which ſug- 
geſted themfelves to my mind upon the ſubject 
of general Hiſtories. But, I have yet a hun- 
dted things to ſay to you, before I take my 
leave of ert iſo waver hex «oor 
STEER BREE 
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. Ad we will beak them all with ade 


| Suitly,' Twas to blame for not adviſing Theo- 


doſius to write an univerſal Hiſtory! You 


Lee ew elec 
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fmile at this remark. Unleſs I have miſtaken 
the nature of the doctrine which you endea- 
voured to inculcate, it ſeems reaſonable to con- 
clude from it that the project of an univerſal 
Hiſtory can iſſue only from the brain of # 
madman. How is it poſſible that, amidſt this 
eroud of different objects, an Hiſtorian ſhoul$ 
find out that neceſſary unity of which you 
have already ſpoken ? So divided an intereſt 
tan never affect me with ſufficient power to 
gain over my attachment. When I am in the 
humour to follow up a People, the Hiftorian 
muſt, of courſe, diſguſt me as often as he 
quits them to tranſport me into ſome other 
mation, From ſuch occurrences, of which 
the narratives are thrown before me in bits and 
driblets, it is not poſſible that I can reap the 
leaſt inſtruction: I do not allude to the Uni- 
verſal Hiſtory by Voltaire, which js, at beſt, 
a Paſquinade, only fit for thoſe readers Who, 
taking the words of our Philoſophers for its 
exceſſive merit, conſider it with admiration. 
But, I ſpeak of Monſieur de Thou, in reading. 
whoſe works I have felt the fatigue and lan- 


bor of a * who wandere from city 
| to 


fe ( 176 ) = 
to city, from provinee to province, ſometimes tai 
to the right, ſometimes to the left, and al. ha 
ways without knowing to what place the rod WI 14 
will lead him. Therefore, to get rid of all ſibl 
His” narratives, ſo long, although fo ſhort, it t 


fo vague and incoherent, I determined to take of 
leave of his book as often as he himſelf took De 


3 France, not only to'puriue his Jour- der 
ney through other States, indifferent to m., Wl 
but to oor a Voyage to' America sehe bod 

Indies. a a1 in e FN | TAVÞ it; | has 
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| 0 iorwdredfldayy: Cidanion' is it An Hl Hi 
E rl ou ght to be more anxious to diſcover the 
to his reader that he is judicious and diſcern⸗-⸗ E. 

ing than that he poſſeſſes an heap of erudition me 

Which will not ſecure him either confidence, tra 

| attention Or reſpect, if he endeavors to avail Cl 

himſelf of it for the purpoſe. of embracing a1 

every object. If Monſieur de Thou is repre- me 

henſible for having undertaken the Univerſal let 

Hiſtory of an extremely ſhort epoch, what ur 

| hall we ſay to the Hiſtorian who would enter- in 
1 * . . „ tain 


| 
| 
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tain us with an account of all the events which 
have ariſen ſince the creation of the world? 
I ſhould even doubt whether it were even poſ- 
ſible to produce a rational work by confining 
it to the Hiſtory of Europe from the [Downfall 
of the Roman Empire. The example of 
Doctor Robertſon is of itſelf ſufficient to ren- 
der us cireumſpect and fearful. - He certainly 

is a Writer of uncommon merit; and the 
judgment, care and induſtry with which he 

has ſtudied to the bottom the Hiſtory of his 
own Country intitles him to the warmeſt tri- 
bute of applauſe. . Too much encouraged by 
his firſt ſucceſs, he ventured to prefix to his 
Hiſtory of Charles the Fifth an account of 
the Revolutions which the modern States of 
Europe have experienced fince their eſtabliſh- 
ment. Previous to the appearance of the 
tranſlation of this introduction to the Life of 
Charles the Fifth, I heared it commended as | 
a maſter-piece of the art. I waited with the 
moſt eager impatience for the tranſlation. ar. 
length, it came out. And what was it? An 
unfiniſhed: work, deſtitute of any depth or 
| IO Ae (to confine myſelf to that 


part 


tt os) 


part which relates to the Hiſtory of France) 
throwing before me all the errors and all the 
prejudices of our Hiſtorians, whoſe works had 
been too haſtily and too careleſsly examined. 
Doctor Robertſon quotes the Preſident de 
Monteſquieu, Abbẽ du Bos, the Count de Bou- 
lainvilliers, and Abbé DE MABLVT. But, 
it does not appear to me that he underſtands 
any of theſe Writers, becauſe he at once adopts 
their different opinions which cannot aflimi- 
late, and which, forced together, form an indi- 
geen maſs ot e 15 g e EY 


5 Ie is Juſt and g fitting cho thoſe: men —_— are 
not, by the miſery of their condition, doomed 
to remain in ignorance of every thing, ſhould 
know at leaft a little of the world which they ti 
inbabit. They ſhould imbibe from. education to 


u general idea of Univerſal Hiſtory. In thoſe , <a 
elements deſigned for the inſtruction of young ne! 
perſons whoſe reaſen is not yet matured and cer 
formed, it is not requiſite to unravel all the nel 


cauſes of events, and to diſplay: the riches of col 

the ſeveral codes of politics. The Writer def 
muſt, howeyer, poſſeſs ſufficient. underſtand... mo 
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ing to point out to him the neceſlity of avcid- 
ing all dangerous errors, and the guilt of cor- 
gupting the minds and the hearts of his rea- 
ders, by inducing them to receive national pre- 
judices for eſtabliſhed truths. He ſhould limit 
his purſuits to the taſk of forming the hearts 
of his readers, of inſtructing them by general 
precepts of morality, of exalting their ideas, 
and of merely trying the ſtrength. of their 
minds, by throwing before them refleftions 
Which ſtimulate their curioſity, and, if they 
have, any genius, invite them to think and to 
ſtudy more particularly the Hiſtory of either their 
own country or ſome nation of ſtil] greater cele- 
brity. To facilitate this ſtudy, I ſhould think 
that, inſtead of following the order of the 
times, and of mixing and confounding people 
together who have nothing in common with | 
each other, it were better to adopt the man- 
ner of Puffendorff, who treats ſeparately con- 
cerning each nation. Yet, his diſguſting dry- 
neſs muſt be avoidedg nor, like him, muſt we 
conſider it ſufficient to point out facts which, 
deſtitute of details, leave no traces in the me» 
mory, and, of courſe, pall upon the reader. 
„„ The 
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Th | Univerſal-Hiftory- concerning Which 1 
ſpeak ſhould- be rather a ſelecti 


Wi been ew e . eln nt 
. he Plan of an arial Hit mi wied 
lawns formed by conipriſing* with 1E 4 nals 


FR it ſome cele rated nations Who have ſuc- 
Jecke to each other, on the theatre. of the 
world, and ſome principal events Which have 


© been as ſo many Tevolutions for mankind, 


| This is What Trogus Pompeius executed; ; an 
author whom we only know from his*Abbre- 
Viator, whoſe labgrs are read almoſt without 
the leaſt advantage. If Juſtin has made no 
olterations in. the order adhered to by the au- 
Ame bed edribgcd; ät: ny. be alfred 


that this Hiſtorian did not meditate enough 


vpn the art of arranging and diſpofing facts, 


but; I rather think that the Abbreviator had 


; injured his Original, by ſuppreſſing the con- 


necdions and the tranſactions with Which 
Trogus Pompeius united all the parts of his 


ks & fay chis, becauſe much finer! things 
hor! 2: i * Sui 2 lo ch. ſome⸗ 
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komlett des occur in Juſtin than can, "without 
Hattery, be aſctibed'to that Writer. 
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It is upon this plan that Bofluet bas written 
his diſcourſe concerning Univerſal B ſtory; a a 
work, indeed, uſeleſs to readers whoſe under- 
ſtandings are not extremely cultivated; but, 
totmel to continue for ever the delight of thoſe 
ho have taſte, talents and diſcernment to 
comprehend its merits.” 5 What a profound | 
judgment i in his choice "of events! How well 
directed a propriety in his manner of ſubmit- 
ting them to the conſideration of his readers! 
Wie perceive Empires forming themſelves, | 
growing into maturity and power, tottering; 
falling, and ſucceeding to each other! The 
 Eurloſity of the reader is continually excited 
toſearch into the cauſes of theſe events which 
are at once deſcriptive of all the grandeur and 
all the imbecility of the affairs of human na- 
ture. Under this perplexity, I find a Maſter 
who inſtructs, who guides and who enlightens ü 
me. A word from him is ſufficient to bring 

| before me a Whole Hiſtory. Pyrrhus (he ob- 


ſerves) obtained ober Over / hs Romans victories 
i . '0 which 


cn © 
2 en- ldi, work, inful. of 
1 [ ſuch expreflive ſtrokes ; and, wit! aut being; at 
| - rhe pins to ſelect ———— 


ba occurred che ſirſt to-my-remembrance. 
| Nome (ne remarks jn another place] bendipg 
uncher the preſſure of the attack from Han- 

j nibal, owes her preſervation to three citizens: 

*Fabiue, Ma rcelluss: : 
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160 "of je Fragreſß. e ſubjoins that the Ro- 
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Ho Tonffling either of diſputes or..of diſcourſes, 
© bat emen gut af frugality, poverty, the toils 
ll _ | "of «ruſtic life of war, the love of :thejr-cqun- 
A | "iy: find el glory and this Philoſphy fr 
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relation er many eircumſtances to have en- 
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indeed, 
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Ander my-inveſtigation the oegurrences of; the 
JETT nn I may, perhaps, miſtake 3 
give me leave to tell you dat this per- 
e G firſt part might have, proved ſtill 
ſtore" agreeable and more infleuRtive, if the 
Hiſterian, who: ſeems to bave lent ing to his 
— had contrived to procure for him ſome 
places where he might haue Hopped ( 
di bi e in de, to — . 


concluc u IREP TEAR 
q an upon the "riches and the. unf Ma 
' Romans were not equal to the reſtoration of 
le of era Rome. , Aly 
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But, theſe! BRINE! hit draw: ts. 
4 — lengths, and 1 ſhould fear to tire you, 
Beſides, it * and we une our 
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gf bu indulge.us liel longere. e- 
55 Mw, turn in this walk will not treſpaſs exceed- 
_ ingly upon your time. You haye not yet 
mentioned a ſingle ſyllable. concerning the 
; - temper and coolneſs with which an Hiſtorian 
 -thould avail himſelf of his philoſophy, and the. 
art vbich enn uſe in _ Manon: of 
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Jam aware of the Saen of this 8 
1 chis coolneſs and this art; but I am perplexed | 
=_ ny ne to form a ha and accurate 
is 3 idea 
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ies of -thie aber of the law wich vo im 


poſe upon Hiſtorians. Several have, un- 
doubtedly,” obeyed it; for, ſeveral at once 
equally inſtrut and pleaſe me; and, there - 


fore, is it that I would beg the favor of your 
aſſiſtance to enable me to diſcover 5 what: ar- 
tifice _ have ſucceeded. - 9 
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Never wil it eſcape my recollection that, not- 
withſtanding the wiſdom and the depth of his 


reflections, I then reſolved to read iĩt no more. 
He engroffes my attention to himſelß, in the 
very moment that I with to be engaged in the 
conſideration of the actions of thoſe pet- 
ſonages whom he brings forward upon the 
N G 3 5 ſcene. 


gratifying your curioſity. But, let us try. 
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shy a wager that if this particular kind of 
© Cviffettations which hung with ſuch à dead 
weight upon your attention, inflead of cut 
ting tort” the narrative, and making. it fa- 
tiguing, had rendered it more lively, more 


Iinfitizted- anch More interefling, you world 


have read it with the greater pleaſurs4 and, 
nothing could have proved more eaſy than 
the accompliſhment of this material point. 
Polybius need only have done what Herodotus, 
Fhueydides and Xenophon had performed 
 __ Hbfore! mz ane whaty indeed, in imitation 
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this iativeheanoutls.of Otanes, of Megebyfes 
and of Darius, the reader aſſiſts, with plea- 
ſure, at the deliberation;-.and;partakes, with 
theſe Perſian Chiefs, of that intereſt by which 
they all nim « „Let e Fe 
ane 2 * example... „i a 
deliveredy in his own perſon, that Nrn. 
againſt, lumury, and in ſupport of the. . 
pia, which he gives to Cato the Cenſc: 
we. muſt, indeed, have admired him (for, 
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leaves me at no loſs to zecount for - that plea- 


| ſure Which 1 have Felt; at reading over the 


works of ſome particular Hiſtorians. But, 
ſerve, Eugenius! that, in this eaſe, you 


wingle Hiſtory and Romance together. Ie 


Reader will not accept of theſe ſpeeches as 


matters. of fact. He regards them as the mere 


work of the Hiſtorian; and, under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, it is hot poſſble that he ſhould 
give the leaſt = to dy paſſages ien are 
wn him. hs et 
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„ * . ſafely » e to o dilinify/y wage: _ 
| prebenſions upon this account. The pleaſure 
+ which i is felt contributes to the illuſion... Rea- 
ders who. eek only amuſement. will not re- 
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4 progetiehe-Hiſtorian'! that pleaſes them ; and 
thoſe Who, endued with a more exalted un- 
derſtanding, purſue their ſtudies that they may 
reap additional inſtruction, are ſenſible. that 
theſe ſpeeches were not, at any time, pro- 
nounced; but they wiſh to gather from them 
the motives, the thoughts and intereſts of 
the perſons who are brought upon the ſcene [ 
ef action; they expect that the Hiſtorian, | 
— whoſe duty it was to have inveſtigated/all-theſs | 
- particulars, ſhould enlighten. and guide their 
| judgment; 85 and, therefore, do they thank him 
for giving his work that turn which ſttikes | 
foreibly upon their imagination, imparts double 
life ta the jmpreflion, and. renders truth Kill» | 
more agrecable to their reaſon, Theſe ha- | 
rangues animate. the narrative ; we, during 
ſome moments, forget the Hiſtorian; W . 
maintain an intercourſe with the greateſt per- 
Fs ſonages of Antiquity; We dive into their ſe- 
erets; and their leſſons are the more deeply: 
engrayen upon our hearts. On theſe ca- 
lions, I think myſelf preſent at their, delibe- 
rations, and i in the midſt of all their buſineſs. ( 
; The whole ceaſes, to prove a relation, and be- ö 
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Hiflory ac once agrecable und inflrutive 
Without ſpecches. Sttive,” for enam ple; to 
 Hipprefy them” in Thucydides; and you will 
Kit the work Ints a leleſs narrative. In fuch. 
; = cake, | this book, _— iter — 
m, 
ears. # rather get by 22 would drop Unis. 
ticed from yout hands, becauſe you could not 
-) diſcover from it either the genius or the pal. | 
"= ; or or the enterpriſes of the Greeks, when de- 


generated from their ancient virtue. Take from 
"Livy his barangues ; and, "at once; you take 
om bim one of thoſe chief ornaments by 
"he aid 'of which he rouſes up my imagination 
"and aniniates my heart. It is from Livy chat 
" Phaye gathered what little knowledge I poſ- 
"Teſs of policies. Admiring his work, I be- 
came immediately inſtructed; and, perhaps, 
* would have diſguſted me, if, ſpeaking in 
1 own FR > ng Had 1 way to long, 
T 8 W * 
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( 11 5 
Wet ta cold 
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eeche: are adde to the domi- 
nm of 2 14 and the Hiſtorian , who | 
them is puniſhed by being con- 
> 2. declaimer, I muff lay 
1 * as a preliminary condition that t they 
.never.appear.except in a caſe of abſolute ne- ie. 
ceelliey z that they ſhall not be employed r 
on important occaſions, where the point in 
queſtion is either the preſervation, the. ſafety, 
or the glory of the State; or the atebieve- 
ment of ſome bold and mighty enterprize. . 
Nor is even all this ſufficient. It is requiſite 
that the matter under diſcuſſion ſhould admit : 
: of being examined, by obſervers of great ta- _ 
-Jents and quick penetration, in different points Dead 1 | = \ 
of view. Above all things, let the Hiſtorian =” 
avoid the common · place parade, of * College- 
. Joquence.. Not a ſingle ſyllable muſk, 882 in- 1 
 rroduced" for the ſake. of ew and oſtentz-— 
tion. Conſult only reaſon ;. give proofs ; 3, lead . 788 
me thus along; and render it impoſſible that E 
| ould reſiſt your force of on And, 
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you Bay perceive; the neceſſity. of not neglect- 
ing any one of thoſe ſtudies. which 1 have 


tioned as the indiſpenſible preparatiyes ſor 


enn. Hiſtory. At one ma- 
iſtorian, under à borrowed 


| 1 I er up to the firſt principles 


of, natural, law,, and explain the conditions 
upon which Nature permits Societies to con- 
| tinue in a ſtate of happineſs. At. another. 


moment, this Hiſtorian, excluſively. directing 


his powers to the, province of inſtructing me 


concerning that polity of the paſſions which 
Seer and agitate the world, would enable 
me to di ſcover,. amidſt their caprices and their 


g errors, that conſtant track in which they move, 

and to unravel before - hand from the ſpeeches 
of the perſon. who, engages my attention the 
Cauſes of either the good or ill fortune which 
5 4 is che conſequence of. his proceedings. Mak- 

ing theſe remarks. h only. deſcribe what I have 
experienced from the peruſal of the Roman 
Hiſtory by Livy. , Often, have I read it; and 
always with freſh. pleaſures. Again and, a again 


i 
end 


_ ſhall 1 read it; t; and r ſhall. 1 find 
| | beauties | 
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beiuties in it which: had befdre- eſcaped: OY 
The facts with which Jam the moſt acquaint- 


end will ſtill pleaſe me, becauſe J do not know 


them as Liv y has related them. I have not 
forgotten that after the capture and conflagra- 
tion of Rome, the Romans wanted to ſorſake 
their country, and to tranſport themſelves to 
nion ſo pernicious. Falling from the pen of 
any common Hiſtorian, this fact is nothing; 
but when Camillus becomes the Speaker, I 


feel myſelf intereſted; I actually enjoy the 


_ review. of all thoſe hopes which aggrandize- 


the vim of the Romans, and ate to conduct 
es from: hawk ruins ee ceindani; FF 
love to follow this Republic in its © progreſs; | 
Does the affair of Cann fill the mind with 
the circumſtances of the battle of Allia? 


Scipio, deſtined to conquer Hannibal, is 2 


ſecond Camillus. The Speech in which he 


revives the drooping ſpirits of the Romans, 


almoſt determined to deſert their country, 


4 aſſuages the inquietude of the reader. I do 
not . under the: terror. which, I feel. Like 
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tion upon that bold, an 
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8 ſublime fyſtem ef politics. which be 
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dat, with . — 


receive agreeable amuſement, you feel at once 
how principally barangues contribute to this 


Adcelightful acquiſition. They awaken the at- 


nn 


tention of the reader; they break the mono- 


tony of the narration ; and they authoriſe or 


rather compel the Hiſtorian to recur alternate 5 


ly to all the tones of an. eloquence, at one 
moment gentle and attempered, and, at ano- 


The Hiſtorian, without- appearing expreſsly 
to throw light upon this part of the ſubject, 

in particular, will lay open to me the opi- 
nions, the manners and the characters of every 


eye; he, with ſucceſs, will put inte the 
mouths of the perſons whom he brings forward 


as the ſpeakers remarks which would offend 
when coming from himſelf. | Taſte, in this 
inſtance, is the flave of conſiſtency ; and it 
8 Ls 1 Et ad- 
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urſes white it could not tolerate from Livy: 
whoſe” Hiſtory," written under the feign of 
Auguſtus, ſhould not bear upon it the Nlighteſt - 


engage his attention, and which will give an 
intereſting turn to even the moſt triyial details. 
and bring his own —— a clearer point 
of view, mould call back circumſtances.and 


impreſſon of ancient ſuperſtitions. Theſe - 
ſpeeches ferve, alſo, to fix in the mind of the 


atnlites'In'/ Camillus that relianct upon; a 


. 


ſtuations ts Which he has before referred me: 


be muſt diſplenſs me, - becauſe be has loſt: the 
power of plaaſug me unerpectralß. I am, at 
leaſt, ſo unjuſt as to believe that could not 
poſſibly have forgotten what he repeats to me 
and I, of courſe, complain of this unneceſſary 
prating: But, it is far otherwiſe when either 


a Captain or'a Magiſtrate addreſſes himſelf to 
thoſe whom he is deſirous to convince and to 


perſuade, I then mix (if the expreſſion be 
allowable) amongſt his auditors ; and I ap- 
prove in this Captain or this Magiſtrate that 
which I ſhould blame in the Hiſtorian. You 
15 ied 
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| "cannot help recollecting with what addreſs 
ndnd art ſome. Hiſtorians: have availed them- 


Ez ſelves of harangues, in order to deſcribe, with 
| equal force and grace, the fituation, of the af- 


ttaken eſpecial. care not to mention, as from 
himſelf, ſuch particulars as he puts into the 
felt that it would have been improper to hava 


preſſions to paint the ſpirit of the Romans 


which ought to aſtoniſh, and, perhaps, exalt 
beyond their uſual level thoſe minds that are 


8 to 


mouth of Adherbal. And why,?. Becauſe. he 
made uſe of the ſame. turns and the fame ex- 


| Kill governed. by their ancient ideas, and yet 

already ſold to avarice. In ſhort (for, it is 
time to cloſe our converſation). harangues are 
neceſſary when the Hiſtorian relates an action 


but of a common caſt. As an inſtance, let... 
me refer you to Manlius Who juſtifies the ſen⸗ 

| tence of death which he pronounced againſt 
bis ſon for having vanquiſhed in diſobedience 

to his orders. Even the moſt abject mind 

muſt refle& with admiration upon the conduct 

of a Father who, endued with ſuch an exceſs 

ef e, and n. ſacriſice 
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to his Country the life of an affeionateTy be / 
ved ſon. Whilſt 1 liſten to Manlius, I pity 
vim; whilſt I revere his reſolution, the title 
and the name of Father totally ſubdue me. B 
ſhould not have dated to imitate Manlius; and 
yet, I ſhould bluſh if I could ceaſe! to praiſe 
bim. But, if I can form à Judgment from 
appearances and from feelings, I ſhould have. 
recoiled with diſſatisfaction at any apology 
which [Livy might endeavour to make in his | 
own name for this remarkable procedure. 1 
| ould have conſidered” him as an empty de- 
claimer, vainly ſtriving to adorn himſelf with 
a grandeur of Nach x en he was: in- 
ang eee NVA 
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When you write an -Hiftory,/Thecdeſt us! let 
me adviſe you to adapt the harangues of all the 
perſonages not only to their characters, but to 7 
the character of the age in which they lived. This 
rule, preſcribed to the Poets by the Maſters of the 
art. ſhould extend equally to Hiſtorians. Who 
could bear, in Tbueydides, that Alcibiades 
and Nicias ſhould both talk in the ſame ſtile? 
In W we perceive that . Czſar 


* 


und Catw expreſs themſelves: in 2 manner in- 
Be ſeems actually to have made himſelf maſter 


af the ſeverał and: diſtintt kinds of eloquence 
pexuliar to each of thoſe great mich whoſe 


Perches be bas enriched his work:; and, 


eee that ban mumber of Wiricen 
oy ae 1 > che e e highs. 1 


2 ouch of Brafidas = a more 0 and orna- 
mented diſcourſe than could have been ex pect- 
form the Reader that Braſidas ſurpaſſed in 


eloquenee his fellow- citizens. The indirect 


| harangues (which are, indeed; almoſt the 


of this modern age) are, in their nature, 
cold and lIanguiſhing. The ancients employ 


them very ſeldom; and, then, only either 


L | when 


therefore, muſt we: place him! (with: Cicero) 


fole harangues recurred tw by the Hiſtorians 
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morning to you both! I had my doubts whe- 
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merit; but I am moſt ed melee ul 
pleted e an ee ee 
; 1 21,82 ots vols 55. 
8 FER i eve ese, 8 h 
8 br ay own part, e 1 
e for this intervie , becnaſe I moſt apply 
to you for Freſh arms againſt Cidamon. Al- 
? though I can ſcarcely help Smiling when l 
pelgezve tjin fo extremely urgent, yet I. mu 
ſerioufly ofk you. whether you could poſſibly 
believe that, in defiance of this ow better 
n Judginent, and in ſpite of all yr inlimidit- 
ing remarks toncerning the Uiffteulty of writ 
"ing Hiſtory, he ſtin porſiſts in hie ende 
ail upon me to commence Hiftotian. 
| 425 hat e thoe u The ieee e 
on 3 n Hiſtory Jug: ne not 
CoRfer me £0 decline the taſk of undertaking! a 
particular History. * You: ſhall fee” (were 
| his obſervations to me on our way to have the 
Happineſs of meeting you) a that our Ariſtar- 
Ache will ſoſten his directions inte ſöme- 
thing 3 — the leflons which de 
N 7 | RT. * 


t0 
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« gave 48 yeſterday, Wene you to wait for the 
Aevuated idea, is abſolutely requiſite, you amſt 
eſpairaf accompliſhing any point whatever. 
But, it is poſſible to arrive-atexcellence, yet 
not ho periect; and can you ſuppoſe that the 
«ancient Hiſtenianswhaſe. works he admires, 
Akeada, and will,continually read, have left 
Ahn no; particulara ta wiſh for? Has he 
not dazed 1 Sriticiſe Tacitus? I would 
r aduiſe you $0-exert your talents upon ſome 
eee of Hiſtory which does not cequire ai 
Huthat preliminaty xnowleædge of which the 
wer ſtatewent is ſo terrify ing 
Let e iatrezt you, Eugenius! to refute this 
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:tachmenyg.. to my , favorite fate of indolence = 
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al and a particular Hiſtory, If I miſtake 


not we granted yeſterday that they were two 


diſtinct kinds of writing, requiring, in effect, 
a different ſpecies of knowledge, and, more 
eſpecially,” different abilities. - Vet, I ſhould 
be very cautious of adviſing you to proceed 


upon che relation of either this or that parti. 
cular event. With your: leave, Cidamon! 1 


hall declare chat only to a perſon without 


taleiits, who, yet, has' a facility in writing, 
but, unfortunately is condemned to ſell his 


peñ to Bookſellers, can it be allowable to ſay, 
in the language of command, you muſt pro- 


duce a work. It was not without reaſon that, 


yeſterday, I cautiouſly avoided propoſing any 
Tubje& to Theodoſivs.” He agrees that be has 


meer turned his attention towards the attain- 
ment of that kind of knowledge concerning 
| Which: we have already ſpoken; and from this 


I ought to” conclude that, if we could even 
point out to him the event the moſt favorable 


for the exerciſe of the talents of an Hiſtorian, 


he would find himſelf embarraſſed by the mul- 


titude and the richneſs of the reſources which | 
were before him; or, rather, he Would nt 
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perceive them, He will prove inferior to t 6 
perſonages whom he brings forward upon the 
ſoene. He will relate the moſt important facts 
without feeling their whole importance; and 
he will detain the attention of the Reader 
upon trifles which be ought to have negleRted. 
You will find an Hiſtorian full of the preju- 
dices of his on times. Fearful of bringing 
bis principles into queſtion, he will ſhrink 
back from an adherence to any fixed clubs: 
whatſoever ; and his uncertain. politics will 
float from one ſide to the other, as they are 
tiven by the different occurtences. Such | 
have been the majority of our Hiſtorians. 
Readers whoſe. underſtandings were not con- 
Fierably, enlightened, at the firſt, mentioned. 
them as intitled to the higheſt reputation; but 
f well: inſtructed and diſcerning Readers, at 
length, condemned them| to hide! their heads 
beneath the duſt of libraries, 4 Writer ſhould,” 
for along; ſpace of time previous to the com- 
mencement of his endeavors to produce ſome 
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the liberty, of obſerving; to you yeſterday with 


regard to Tacitus, you muſt admit that there 
is no Hiſtorian who ought not to feel afraid, 


anleſs he has habituated himſelf to the diſco- 


very of the: cauſes of events __ of * "om 
by Warn El are eee 
* jd ion n tt 1150 Las 7 
3 ade 65 adviſed, \Theodolius to 
e his own taſte ; hut, to- day, Cidamon! 


5 ſo much. do I repent this counſel that, grow- 


15 


ing more difficult; and ſhifting to the oppoſit „ 


* of no I ſhall tel him that he 
t not to ſix the leaſt dependence upon his 
talt 5! unleſs it be enlightened and refined 
by e aur preliminary ſtudies. I do not think like 
our Philoſophers. +I am aware that, without 
underſtanding, nothing good can poſſibly ariſe; 
but, theſe Philoſophers praye to me that, from 
much underſtanding and preſi m tion together, 
onlycmiddling and almoſt bad works are the 
produce of their labors. They firſt make a 
fantaſtical choice; they next examine it in a 
confined and ſordid point of views and often 
| end by framing it into ſome abſurd and in- 
e />Domet e i peak 
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. this occaſion. lun, jndeed, 
before my eyes an example which makes me 
tremble for the doers of Hiſtory. Father Bou- 


geant was, certainly, a man of great under- 


ſtanding; and, though his Jeſuit's robe re- 


duced him to the neceſſity of wearing ſome ; 


painful literary fetters, we may with caſe diſ- 
cover that he poſſeſſed great talents for the ar- 
duous taſk of writing Hiſtory, He knew the 
human heart, the caprices and the wiles of all 
the paſſions. On a multitude of occaſions, 
we muſt obſerve that he perceived the truth; 


and that he would have brought it» forward 
in the fulleſt and maſt ſtriking points of view, 1 


if his ſuperiors had not compelled him to ac- 
commodate his writings to the purpoſe of ad- 
vancing the intereſts of the ſociety, His 
touches are glowing, bold and ſpirited, Ob- 
ſerve how he paints Valſtein, who finds a 


conſolation in his diſgrace, when he perceives 


that the misfortunes of the empire have made 
it neceſſary. His pictures are full of life and 
animation; and he follows the rapid progreſs 
of Guſtavus Adolphus. His remarks have 
often bad brevity of the reflections of the an- 
H 2 * cients, 
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cients. Artfully intermingled with the nar- be 
ration, they ſupport inſtead of ſinking it into E 


languor: and they occaſion every reader who hi 
is capable of meditating to give a ſcope and or 
= | er to ings Waun | 

* Glow bee e . away upon eie 
Father Bougeant! And never will he be | tic 
placed amonegſt.:the number of good Hiſto- pe 
rians, becauſe he has made a bad choice; or, w 
rather, becauſe engaged upon a! moſt:impbrtant = 
event, he attached himſelf only to that parry Ml an 


which be gught to have neglected. Con- pr 
founding politics with | intrigue, he ſuffers 4 
himſelf: to be overcome by the reputation of ** 
Count D'Avaux (who, in fact, had more go 
merit than Was neceſſary to render him the af 
firſt negociator of his timę) and by the friend- 1 
ſhip of the Preſident de Meme who wanted, ab] 
moſt improperly, to convert his relation into 
the Hero of an important Hiſtory, Inſtead 
of the great objects which I. naturally look 
For, inſtead of the liberty of conſcience, tbe 
liberty of the Empire, and a new ſyſtem of 
power, of Mews, and intereſts which em: 
braces 
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( 149 J 
braces and unites the North and South” of 
Europe, the Hiſtorian, who knows not either 
his own dignity or his duty, will plague me 
only with an account of our artifices, and of 
all thoſe ſtale and inſipid manœuvres which 
are the leading features of our modern nego- 
_ ciations. He will eternally propoſe condi- 


tions of peace for men who are averſe from 


peace, and who, miſtruſting each other, will 
waſte their time upon the inveſtigation of 
trifles concerning which they cannot come to 
5 18 nete deciſion. 


4; 

Vet. Faker 5 geant, ſlo had more un 
e than the greater part of the Ne- 
gociators to whom he endeavors to give an air 
of conſequence, has felt, at every moment, 
how much his ſubject was flat and unprofit- 
able. He has experienced that negociations ſub- 
ordinate, by the nature of things, to the events of 
war, and diftated by the little paſſions of Caurts, 


and the particular views and inter gſis of their 


Prime Miniſters, cannot be related in detail with- 
out diſhonoring the page of Hiſtory. I take-it as 
an obligation, and I applaud his underſtand- 
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1 
ing when he himſelf grows tired of having ſo 


feriouſly dealt out to his readers all the non- 
ſenſical abſurdities with which his work is fi 
filled. His pen, ſo lively in tracing out the of 
military expeditions, becomes dull and weaken- 70 
ed under the recital of negociations. The af 
languor which oppreſſes him ſerves as his th 

warning that it will fall, at length, with equal 10 

; weight upon the reader of diſcernment. Then, in 
ſhould he have relinquiſhed his undertaking ; a 
or, rather have extricated himſelf from all the m 
fine ſpun artifices of negociators, in order to 

A Have engaged our attention excluſively upon 

"(the real cauſes of the peace. But, whether m 
from the want of a ſufficiently enlightened 8 
penetration; whether from complaiſance or th 
from falſe ſhame, he was no longer his own th 
maſter; and the circumſtance for which I can- W. 
not forgive him is: that to encourage his reader, by 
and to rally his own powers and ſpirits, he d 
has aſſerted that it world argue but little know- fa 
ledge of the art of carrying on negociationt, ere ſe 
the perſon engaged in them to plume himſelf upon m 
that frankneſs which ſcorns 10 di iſemble upon any in 
"I whatſoever), * * Hor ds to others 26 
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the opportunity of penetrating into the grounds of 
his moff ſecret intentions. (He adds that) a_/til- 


i 
| 
ful Negociator explains himſelf only during a caſe ö ö | 
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of neceſſity 3 and then always with reſerve. te 

even ſometimes affetts to contradie} himſelf, 7 

apprar to change his views and ideas, to deſpiſe 

that which he dreads, and to apprehend that for 
which he wiſhes, Thus, does he render himſelf | 
impenetrable'; and unleſs the other pariy lands 

extremely upon bis guard, he piertes with the 

more taſt into-his actual Feta. LF: 


We 3 here, a Writer nfs; with | 
much | underſtanding, who will deſerve the 
cenſure of the intelligent readers, and deceive 
the others by making them ſet a value upon 
that art of putting off a falſity to advantage 
which may be requiſite at an intriguing Court, 
but which muſt prove always uſeleſs, and even 
dangerous in the adminiftration of public af- 
fairs, If Father Bougeant hat prepared h him- / 
ſelf for the taſk of writing Hiſtory, it is im- 
poſſible that he could have worked himſelf up 
into ſuch an illuſion. The Peace of Wiss. 
rom: -which has given a conſtant-form to the 

H 4 go- 


1 
government. of the Empire, and equal 1 td 
Religions which hated each other, which has 
changed the political ſyſtem of Europe, lower- 
ed the Houſe of Auſtria,, and exalted. France, 
by fixing, at a certain, point, the. intereſts of 
nations, would have appeared to him as one of 
the moſt memorable events which has ariſen 
ia theſe later times. Are you not, Cidamon 
of opinion that the Hiſtorian would have 
formed more juſt and more exalted ideas of 
his ſubject? Inſtead of fatiguing me with a 
detail of long negociations which lead to no 
ferviceable end, he would have informed me 
bow ambition and fanaticiſm, ſupported by 
great talents, and even by ſome great virtues, 
had kindled up the flames of war, and kept 
. them blazing, during thirty years, by drawing 


"out and forcing into action all the ſprings of 
- government, He would then have explained 
to me how ambition and . fanaticiſm avail 


themſelves of each other, and become fatigued 


by venturing upon exertions beyond their 


ſtrength. Proportionably with the enfeebled 

fate of theſe paſſions, ſhould I have diſovered 

be approach of peace. The Hiſtorian, t thus 
* — —̃ 
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deſcribing the cauſes of peace would only have 
mentioned negociations to inform me that 
France and Sweden, perpetually united, in 
| deſpite of their jealouſy of each other, had 
the art not only to intice away from the Em- 
peror his allies, but even to force him, by 
theſe means, to conſent to the conditions of a 
treaty which ruined the politics of Charles the 
Fifth, or, rather which ſuſpended their effects. 


CIDAMON., 


I am concerned, Eugenius ! that, upon this 

occaſion, our ſentiments do not coincide. But, 

you muſt, permit me to interrupt you, and to 

aſſure you that your reaſoning has not brought 

me over intirely to your opinion. Should not 
Hiſtory, prove a faithful picture of the paſt ? 
Pray anſwer me this queſtion, 


Iu EUGENIUs, 


. 


© Vndoobredhy. 


r 


CipAMo N. 


Then, give me leave to tie you down to 
this point. And, why do you conclude that 
Father Bougeant is in the wrong for having 
offered to us the details of which you com- 
plain? Are they not neceſſary to bring me 
acquainted with the morals, the genius, the 
manners and the politics of Europe? 


EUGENIUS. 


But, give me leave, Cidamon ! to afk you 
in my turn whether, if, by chance, I find 
no reafon in the leaft to value this won- 
derful ſource of knowledge, Father Bougeant 
would not be cenſurable for lavifhing the 
whole upon me? Could I not form a true and 
accurate idea of our negociations at Weſt- 
phalia, ſhould the Hiſtorian tell me that 
the Plenipotentiaries were treating, during a 
length of time, for peace, when there was'no 
deſire to conclude it, and when each power, 
under the flattering hope of ſupplying a defi- 
ciency of ſtrength by artifice, had recourfe to 

” all 


6 1650) 
all the means which it was poſſible for intrigue 
and falſehood to Tuggelt, | 


Recollect with what dignity negociations 
are diſcuſſed by the ancient Hiſtorians, 4 


_ .CiDAMON. 
I grant it; and I am ſenſible that the Greeks 
and Romans, in their happier and more ſplen- 
did times, negoctated with a ſincere regard to the 9 
preſervation of good faith, or with a noble pride 
to which we actually are rangers... Thar { 
| Hiſtory painted what paſled at that period; 
but, our Hiſtory ought to paint what paſſes 
at the preſent epoch. I envy the good fortune 7 
of the ancient Hiſtorians, and I pity our mo- 
dern Hiſtorians, | Burt do not blame them. 
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n ths: Yet, remember, Cidamon ! 
that, overpowered by proſperity and pride, 
© theſe Greeks and Romans became corrupted. 
Lou will not, however, find that Thucydides 

| has 
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| ( 336 95 
has ſullied his Hiſtory with the detail, of thoſe 


miſerable expedients, thoſe wiles which Greece 


already began too generally to practice. Does 
Salluſt trouble you with the particulars of the 
negociations of Jugurtha with the Romans, 
and of the artifices of his Ambaſſador ? No. 


He is ſatisfied with informing us that all was. 
venal at Rome, and that Jugurtha ſent thither 


large ſums. of money. Follow Sylla into the 


Court of Bocchus. Never was an affair more 


difkcult, intricate and important. Doubtleſ, 
. agreeably to the fine precept of Father Bou- 
geant, they diſſembled, they told falſities, 


they affected either to entertain apprehenſions, 


or to riſe above the influence of fear, and they 
ſubmitted to each other a thoufand illuſive 
propoſitions of which no perſon became the 
dupe. Would Salluſt have fatigued the Rea- 
der with theſe diſguſting details, which might, 
indeed, have proved, from Sylla, at his 
return, an entertainment to his familiar 
friends ? Far from it. He cautiouſly avoids 
fo reprehenſible a procedure. All. is deſcribed. 


within the compaſs of two pages; and the 


Hiſtorian, having repreſented Bocchus as float- 
| ing 


„ 


Cong] 
ing between ugurtha, whom he dares. noe 
abandon, and the Romans, of whoſe reſent- 


ment he ſtands in dread, at length, decides i in 
Ane of Sylla. 


sen 


I confeſs the juſtice of your remark, This 
little piece of | hiſtorical writing is beau- 

.tiful in the extreme. Yet, to ſpeak ſincerely, 
I ſhould not have been concerned if Salluſt 
had ſomewhat ſpoiled it by entering into all 
the details relative to the conduct of fo able a 
negociator as Sylla. I then could have drawn 

together for my uſe certain principles of this 

ſcience or art which is at once ſo difficult and | 

ſo ref. 
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Indeed, indeed, Cidamon ] you are mif- 
taken. For, theſe meaſures which Sylla 
found ſucceſsful in Mauritania would, pro- 
bably, have proved of no ſervice to him in any 
other country, or during his negociations with 
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any other Prince except Bocchus. Let me 
-aſk you what you could ſeriouſly expect to 


learn from theſe details? That a negociator, 
in order to ſucceed, ought to begin by plea- 
ſing the perſon with whom he treats, and then, 
by turns to fill his mind with hopes and fears? 
Salluſt will tell you as much in two pages; 
and this, if T miſtake not, is all which any 
"ſenſible reader can deſire. What benefit could 


you reap from any of the negotiations men- 


[tioned by Father Bougeant who leaves upon 


the mind no fixed and ſettled principle! If 
his details fatigue you, I give you joy; it is a 
proof that you are not a dupe to your Hiſto- 
rian. If they amuſe you, ſo much the worſe; 
_ "for, I ſhould predict, from this circumſtance, 


that your inclinations would lead you to 
eſteem craft, and ſet but little value upon 
abilities. ; | 
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Be that as it may, from a conviction that 
3 be intruſted with the manage- 


ment of the affairs of "my Potentate, I will- 
ingly 


( 159) 

ingly give up to you the ſyſtem of my politics. 

: And here, I muft acknowledge that I cannot 

accommodate my mind to the auſterity of your 
principles. I love details; they amuſe me; 
they explain to-me the fprings which govern 
and direct the affairs of this world. ; 


E. U [GENT Us. 


And, do you really think al theſe details 
are leſs acceptable to me? If my memory 
does not fail me, I told you, yeſterday, that 
even the lighteſt details are intereſting in a 

general Hiſtory, when they deſcribe to us the 
manner in which the government, the laws, ( 
the morals, the character and the genius of a 
People have been formed, or rather have un- 

dergone ſome alteration. Nor are details leſs 
intereſting in a particular Hiſtory, if they un- 7 
ravel the cauſes of either the ſucceſs, or the 
unfortunate miſcarriage of that event which | 
is related to me. But, all which does not 
lead to this point ſhould be retrenched with- 
out mercy. Properly to ſupport this modera- 
tion in the uſe of details, it is requiſite that 
SO . | the 
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he Hiſtorian as dolle a en, an 


admirable taſte, and a mind truly philoſophic, 
| 7 The firſt rule of Hiſtory is to proceed rapidly 


to the end in view. Whatſoever impedes its 


progxeſs, diſpleaſes; and always ſhould diſpleaſi. 


I wiſh to know. the obſtacles that are oppoſed 
to the ſucceſs which I expect; but, I require 


that theſe obſtacles ſhould prove true obſtacles, 


and not thoſe ridiculous and filly trifles which 
cannot intereſt, or give concern to the war- 
rior, the politician or even the enlightened 
reader. On this occaſion, Cidamon | let us 
not confound one ſpecies with another. A 
hundred little details, a hundred anecdotes 
which are exceedingly agreeable either in me- 


moirs or in the diſpatches of Ambaſſadors 


would diſgrace the page of Hiſtory. But, let 

us permit theſe Writers to- ſet. down every 

thing. They will not prove uſeleſs to an 
- Hiſtorian ; and even a Philoſopher may draw 

from this dunghill of Ennius ſpangles of gold 
when he preſents us with ſome. treatiſe con- 

cerning one of the branches either of politics 
* „ 1527 1 
At 


— 
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At all events, the choice of a ſubject for 4 
particular Hiſtory is a; matter of the utmoſt 
importance. Take (I ſhould obſerve to an 
Hiſtorian who diſtruſts his powers) ſome event 
which claims and merits the attention of man- 
kind. Otherwiſe, you will run the riſque of 
proving tedious and fatiguing to your readers. 
1 the perſonages whom you bring forward 
upon the ſcene poſſeſs great merit, their ta- 
Jents will ſupport you. Then, your! mind 
will riſe. to every neceſſary heighth, without 
an effort, If you have any abilities for writ- 
ing, your ſtile will become more animated, 
more noble and, / conſequently, ' more at- 
tractive. You, will have no need to ſtrive 
to awaken, my attention, either by digreſſions, 
ot by foreign arguments, which always prove 
vicious from the moment that they ceaſe from 
being requiſite, Were ſuch, a man as Tacitus 
to do me the honor to aſk my advice, I ſhould 
ſay to him: Every ſubject is worthy of your 
notice; and from the; ſtrokes of your pen muſt 
come forward with embelliſhments... A great 
Prince, a Tyrant, a good Man, a Senate, 
eicher proſtituting themſelves te gain favor, 
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Jour abilities; and you perpetually md pre- 


5 
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\ 
Z even Plutarch who, the more certainly to in- 


(i162 


or preyed upon by their own, fears 3 4 Court 


corrupted by freed-men, by ſlaves and players; 
in ſhort, any thing, no matter what, would 
grow into importance under the exereiſe of 


ſent to us 2 ſublime and intereſting picture. 
If we except thoſe readers whoſe peruſal of 


books ſhould be confined ſolely to Romances, 
let us admit that the reſt will not remain ſa- 
tisſied wich a barren pleaſure; They ſcek for 


inſtruction; | becauſe inſtruction is the aliment 
of a good and properly diſpoſed mind. Ihe 
Hiſtorian ſhould, therefore, offer to me a 


moral and à political truth an the event which 


ws relates, Thin ichs rule propoſed £0 them- 
ſelves by Thucydides, Salluſt, Herodian, and 


/ Keuet © us, has always taken care that his 


ſ youne ſhould engage in We events. 


8 115 modern times are not gelkitote of fertile 


Wien Subſequent to the fall of the Ro- 


man empire, Europe has undergone a multi- 
tude of revolutions which have imperiouſly 
decided vpon our manners, our * 


1 our 


(163 
our laws, our morals and our politics. The 
taſte and paſſion of the Medicis for the fine | 


arts, the diſcovery of America, and the ow { 4 
ment of the Europeans in the Indies! What ) 


an immenſe field do theſe open to the Hiſto- 
nian! But, without dwelling upon foreign 
ſubjects, do we not find within our own 
annals ſeveral epochs which deſerve to be 
written by an accompliſhed hand? We do 
not want events, Cidamon l but Hiſtorians: 
Hiſtorians capable of vein their. ar 
ad" ir ſs. % 3 | 


+ tha Hiftorians watt int 1 per- 
eciving their ſituation, as it were, in the very 


midſt of the greateſt revolutions. ' The reigns / 
of Saint Louis, of Philip the Fair and of 


Charles the Fiſth do not inſtruct me concern- 
ing thoſe points of which I am anxious to 
acquire the moſt knowledge. Hiſtorians ſuc- 
ceed Hiſtorians, and fall, ſucceſſively, into 
the oblivion which awaits them. I am con- 
' cerned that the Preſident de Monteſquieu, ſo 
filled with Tacitus, unfortunately loſt the 
Life (which he had written) of Louis the 
| _ Eleventh. 
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Tieventh, To judge from appearances, I eoult, 
there, have propoſed a model for your imitation, 
His reflections upon the cauſes of the gran. 
deur and the declenſion of the Romans form 
an excellent treatiſe of politics; and he had, 


alſo, turned his thoughts to the nature of our 


ancient government, Having perceived that 


the French had abandoned themſelves (if I may 


uſe the expreſſion) to the current of their 


3 paſſioris, and of events, who could have proved 


more capable than Monteſquieu' of unfolding 
the ſecret myſteries of that celebrated epoch, 
when Louis the Eleventh rendered his ſuc- 


_ "ceffors abſolute. He would have furniſhed us 
with a ſtriking picture of the battle of the an. 
eient prejudices againſt the new. Theſe ought 
to triumph; and new abuſes: muſt ſucceed 
abuſes of _o” ancient . 


But, if 10 eannot CIs you to'a work which 


would have \merifed- the higheſt praiſe, I can 
ſpeak of anothef Hiſtory of the ſame Prince. 
It is moſt truly a maſter- piece in its hind. It 

is the Hiſtory written by Duclos. Not po- 


ſed even. of the merit of having colle&ted 


Bn v5; 5 together 


4 


( 16s ) 
together his materials; a circumſtance which 
muſt, ſometimes, have reduced him to the ne- 


ceſſity of reflecting and of thinking, he has 


laboured upon indigeſted and wildly ſcattered 
extracts from Abbe le Grand; and thus do we 
perceive that the Hiſtorian is ignorant of every 
occurrence immediately previous to the facts 
which he relates, of the important and valu- 
able circumſtances which accompany them, 
and of the neceſſary. conſequences which ought 
to reſult from them. It is impoſſible properly 
to relate any particular national event with- 
out a knowledge of the general Hiſtory of the 
nation; and I could venture to lay a wager that 
Duclos had not read even Mezeray, or Father 
Daniel, to prepare himſelf for writing the 
Hiſtory of Louis the Eleventh. Vitiated by 


the philoſophy the progreſs of which amongſt 


us has been ſo rapid and extenſive, by com. 


fortably aſſociating the moſt abſurd preſump- 


tion with the deepeſt ignorance, he boaſted that 
he could teach the learned the mode of writing 


Hiſtory! Vet, unfortunately, this Preceptor 
has loſt himſelf in that croud of obſcure Hiſ- 


3 and 


torians whoſe works are no longer read 
Tone | N I fear 
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1 fear'that his ſucceſſors,” without ſtriving to 
imitate him, have ee the ts: diſ- 


| ee . 


TOY we have a ak of e which, 
on ſeveral accounts, may be compared to the 


moſt beautiful productions of the kind amongſt 


the Ancients; and this is the Hiſtory of the 


Revolutions of Sweden by Abbe de Vertot, 


How charming is the peruſal of this work ! 


In every line, I trace an Hiſtorian who, hav- 


ing meditated upon the nature of the human 


heart, had acquired a conſummate knowledge 
of the progreſs and the polity of the paſſions, 


Livy, whoſe Hiſtory occupied all' his ideas 


when he wrote the Revolutions of the Ro- 
man Republic, had learned him the ſecrets of 
his art. I mentianed to you, yeſterday, that 
kind of embarraſſment which we expeti- 


. enced during the perufal of the Hiſtory | 
of the Revolutions of Rome; but, we ſhall 


meet with none of it when reading the 


Hiſtory of the Revolutions of Sweden. The 
i Hiftorian untavels for me all the cauſes of 
events 1 Ido not loſe from my view the chain by 


Which 


* 
of 
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which they; are connected; and I, follow, in 


his track, Oey en a new eee | 


BE < EPI 
And now, Cidamon't in hab to pay my 
court to the indolence of Theodoſius, who 
calls upon me for ſuccors againſt your perſe- 
cuting ſpirit, I will confeſs to you that this 
work, in other paſſages ſo beautiful and high- 


ly finiſhed, is disfigured in ſome places where 


the author leaves us an opening to diſcover 


that he himſelf is in want of ſome of that 7 


troubleſome preliminary knowledge concerning 
which we have already ſpoken, For example, 
J wiſh that he had not ſo vaguely charged the 
liberty of the Swedes as the cauſe of all their 
misfortunes, It is with concern that Job- 
ſerve the Hiſtorian confounding licentiouſneſs, 
which will not bear the leaſt reſtraint, with 
liberty, which is conſcious that it cannot exiſt, 
unleſs it preſerves its love and | reverence for 


4 


\ 


N 


the laws. Had he prepared himſelf for writ- 


ing Hiſtory by meditating upon the nature of 
the different governments, and thoſe vices 


7 


and virtues which accompany them, and which 


ae ſecure or n them, I am 
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, epinion: bet he wobld have taken“ great care 


not to uſe the vague expreſſion, exceſſive /iberty, 
When ſpeaking of the Gothic Anarchy of the 
"Sunder, + In this part of the work, I no 
longer ſeel my ground 3 and I am under the 
e of deliberately weighing circumſtances 

in my on mind, leſt I ſhould adopt for truth; 
thoſe errors which Abbe de Vertot has thrown 
\ daſs mas" 2 8 ee, 11 Per ay 

4 85 is this 4. fe this Hiſtorian | had "i 
Wow contemplated. the views of nature, and 
that ſyſtem of politics which ſhe exacts from 


us, he, doubtleſs, would not have repreſented. 


the alterations which Guſtavus V aſa introduced 
within the forms of government as the ſu- 
preme felicity of ide Swedes, He ſhould 

have remained ſatisfied with declaring: that, 
conſidering the unfortunate, predicament in 
which Sweden ſtood, the acts of rendering 
the crown hereditary, and of lowering the 
power and influence of an ambitious | Clergy 
who could not govern without the aid of 
troubles and intrigue, were the wiſeſt meaſures 
which it was poſſible to carry into execution; 


| er AG EI eto” , 
: nes | | _ 


„ 


not admit of a recourſe to means more effca- 
cious. He ſhould have explained to me that 
the Swedes, til] floating in a ſtate of uncer- 
tainty, between the manners which reſulted 
from their ancient anarchy, and thoſe which 
were prepared. for them under an hereditary 
| monarchy, found themſe]ves in a precarious 
ſituation. They had, indeed, eſcaped from 
Scylla z but, were they not in danger of being 
daſhed to pieces againſt Charybdis? This the 
| Hiftorian ſhould have foreſeen; and hi; more 
clear and accurate ideas would have confu med 
my own, Unleſs I am deceived, even whilſt 
 trembled for the future, would he have in- 
ſpired me with a more lively, tender and in- 
tereſted anxiety for the fortune of the Swedes. 


Having attended. to Guſtavus Vaſa, I natu- 
rally muſt have turned my eyes upon his ſuc 


ceſſors, and thus, floating between hope and 
b fear, what obligations ſhould I not have lain 
under to the Writer who had illuminated my 


tate wherein conſiſts this great art ; this f- | 
 preme art of an Hiſtorian, 


I . aj 


becauſe faQions, parties and animoſities would | 9 
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An the ſubjedts for ſeleRion in writing a 


cumſtanced as thoſe which I have juſt men- 
tioned, and which effect a change in the man- 
ners, the morals, the laws and the conſtitu- 
tion of a State, Under this claſs of particu- 
Jar Hiſtories, 1 ſhould place thoſe important 
events which ought, certainly, to be reſcued 
from oblivion, Chuſe (I ſhould again ſay to 
the Hiſtorian) facts calculated either to inſpire 
me with noble and elevated ſentiments, or to 
repleniſh my mind with more conſummate 


knowledge ; for, I muſt naturally feel an at= 
ttachment to the Writer who raiſes me, as it 


were, aboye myſelf, and who, removing the 
limits of my reaſon, gives ſcope to its activity. 
Buch an Hiſtory muſt preſent to me great ob- 
ſtacles and great dangers, over all of which 


' exalted virtues and diſtinguiſhed talents are 


| ſeen to triumph. Then, does the Writer 
' raiſe my curioſity ; then, is he ſure of my at- 
tention, becauſe I feel, during the peruſal of 
his work, that pleaſing emotion which ſo 


often fills the mind, during repreſentations on 


he theatre ; then, does he ſupply that which 
| | could 


particular Hiſtory are not ſo fortunately cic- 


DW / . ˙ . . Fi i. 
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cowild not have been in the power of my un- 
aſſiſted inexperience to procure; and I am the 
more ſatisfied with vim, becauſe I am the more 
ſatisfied with myſelf, Such is the Hiſtory of 
the retreat of the ten thouſand, by Xenophon. 
Yielding to the irreſiſtible” but welcome vio- 
lence of compulſion, the Reader unavoidably 
enters into the ſuite of the Greeks ; he be- 
comes the ſharer in their pains, their perils, 
their toils and their inquietudes, He fears, 
he hopes, he admires ; and, ſometimes, he 
is diſpoſed to aſk why it is not, at preſent, 


poſſible to find, in all Europe, ten thouſand 
Greeks and one Mnophon. Let him liſten to 


the Hiſtorian, and he will acquaint him with 
7 reaſon, 4t l 
A model equally perfect i in its kind, and in 
the ſtudy of which it would prove difficult for 
the Reader to employ too great a portion of 
his time, is Cæſar, in his Commentaries on 
the war againſt the Gauls. With great reaſon 


has Cicero obſerved that, apparently, preſent= _ 
ing only materials, or memoirs for an Hiſtory, 
Czſar compoſed from them a perfect — f 
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One might be tempted to conceiye that theſe 
particular pieces do not demand from an Hi- 
ſtorian all that knowledge which I haye hi- 
| therto exacted. In fact, be would not have 
occaſion to diſplay it as if he were writing 
either a general Hiſtory or the relation of ſome 
revolution, But, granting that he does not 
poſleſs this knowledge, ſhall I diſcover an Hi 
ſtorlan ſuperior, like Xenophon and Cæſar, 
to the ſubject of which he treats? Inthe ge- 
neral of the ten thouſand, 1 am pleaſed to per 
ceive the diſciple of Socrates. With leſs abi- 
| Aity, he would, have proved. leſs clear and leſs 
attractive. Wich reſpect to Cæ ſar, is he not 
indebted for his happy brevity to that profound 
genius which, having meditated upon the 
| vices, the reſources, and the liberty of his 
country,, and which, aſſiſting him in the con- 
queſt of Gaul, facilitated his preparations to 
reduce it under the yoke of ſervitude ? An 
expreſſion, even a ſingle word, as if thrown 
out by accident, is ſufficient, when proceed- 
ö ing from ſuch Hiſtorians, to enlighten me up- 
on my progreſs, I move forward with rapi- 
| . and experience none of that * 
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and languot which are occaſioned by the at. 
rator who doubts, and heſitates at every ſtep, 
und ſees only by halves, or under perplexed 
points of views. the cauſes of the facts which 
he relates 4 iy i 
gBalluſt, In a 1 different manner, records as 
event which, diate not the cauſe of any 
revolution amongſt the Romans, 'is equally 
calculated to inſtruct me and to attach me to 
bis ſubject, becauſe he diſcovers to me that 
the Republic, no Jonger deriving a ſupport 
from its inſtitutions, but only from the merit 
of ſome of i its beſt citizens, muſt loſe that \ 
| liberty of which it ceaſes to remain deſerving. / 
rw LPR 1 naturally aſk) does Jugurtha, 
ſo inferior. to Hannibal, hold, like him, with- 
in the balance, the genius and the fortune of 
the Maſters of the World ? Ttis (anſwers the 
Hiſtorian) becauſe the Romans ſacrifice every 
conſideration to their avarice ; whereas, here- 
tofore, they ſacrificed every conſideration to 
their love for their Country. Diſcovering their 
concern and anxiety for the fate of a war 
: which, in the eſtimation of their fathers, 

ok. 3 would 


* 


would have been regarded as a triffe, I learn 


from Salluſt that it is poſſible even with a large 


Empire to poſſeſs only a flight. degree of 
ſtrength, and that great conqueſts, by which 
the Victors imagine that they muſt acquire 
more power, ſerve only to enfeeble and to di- 
miniſh it, This firſt truth throws open to 

my view. # thouſand more, I call to mind 
what I have read in the aecount of the Cata- 


Unarian conſpiracy, I peruſe it a ſecond tim 


and with a degree of pleaſure beyond that 
which 1 experienced before, Why? Becauſe 
the more | read Salluſt, the more I appear 
worthy to read him. Amongſt mankind and 
in all human affairs, the connection is pre- 
ferved, I ſee the vices which, in conſequence 
of an unfortunate, but neceſſary progreſs, 
have formed a Cataline, and which will not 
ezaſe to produce citizens equally pernicious, 
On this occaſion, I feel an attachment to the 
Hiſtorian who has made me a Philoſopher, 
whilſt I read e amuſement. 


1 me, Theodofus ! to return to my 


lieve 


eres 222 8-3 gqnv © 53 


aud Father Bougeant, Can you ſeriouſly be- 


(us) 


fieve mat the three Hiſtorians, concerning 
whom I have ſpoken, would have diſcovered 
nothing more great and important in the war - 
of thirty years than the Count D*'Avaux wha 
negociated the peace? Salluſt had too much 
diſcernment to caſt the principal character in 
the piece for Sylla, who would not have ob- 
' tained a ſingle conceflion from. Bocchus, if 
this Monarch had not regarded Marius with, 
terror. Would not Salluſt. have diſcovered, 
under the falſe proſperity of France, that dif- 
polition which, afterwards, . inclined us to 
make an ill uſe of it, and to follow the die- 
tates of that ambition for which we levelled. 
our reproaches againſt the Houſe of Auſtria? 
Theſe three Hiſtorians, whom every Writer 
in the ſame walk of literature ſhould fix upon 
as his models, neglect all thoſe idle details 
which have not the power either to influence 
or to decide upon the nature, progreſs, effect 
and conſequence of any fact whatever. In 
order to inſtruct, they teach me what is owing » 
to the abilities, the wiſdom and the experience 
of the chieſs and the ſubalterns. Io render 
me more eircumſpect and wary, . 
14 
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particularly, he ſhould not have invited his 
| ; Readers to ſet a high value upon that artifice 


(mw) 
o me what reſults from the caprices of for- 
tune, which a truly great man ſometimes cor- 

_ res, and improves to advantagez/and of which 
a perſon of moderate talents but ſeldom avails 
himſelf; and even, then, imperſectiy. In their 
Writings, Xenophon and Ceſar, undoubted- 
ly, were defirous of forming great Captains; 
but, they have not begun by fatiguing their 
military Readers when their chief and moſt 
important object was: to inſtru them. If 
Father Bougeant felt a ſincere deſire to prove 
the inſtrument of making able Negociators, 
he ſhould, with equal prudence and caution, 
have ſuppreſſed all uſeleſs details; and, more 


and cunning which are 4 detriment to the fucreſ 
; | eo, wy ws has con 
* i e e | ph nit 


Nor, Theodofus 1 Sat 90 r —— hw 
we have, alſo, ſome pieces of Hiſtory not 
deſigned to bring before us a particular event, 
but only thoſe celebrated men who have ap- 
pear nne . the inte- 
a } lin 
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reſtitig objeR which Plutareh had in "view; | 
and this Hiſtorian is the moſt perfect model in 
pro] He wants, indeed, ſome of thoſe 
reat points of knowledge, concerning which 
| halt inceſſantly ſpeak to you, becauſe they | 
never were either more rare or more neglefted; 
yet, 1 can grant my pardon for any thing to an 
Hiſtorian who has the ſecret of gaining over 
my eonfidence” and my friendſhip. Tf ſuch a 
Writer deceives me, it is becauſe he nftually: 
was deceived” himſelf. He would have ſhe n 
me the truth, if it had not eſcaped from bis 
reſearches, © Beſides, the political errors of an 1 
Hiftorian will not prove either extremely dan- 
gerous or extremely ſerious in their conſe⸗ 2 
quences, provided that his moral ſyſtem ſhould 
be at once irteprehenſible and correct. But, 
the fact is, that were you attentively to read 
Plutarch, you muſt perceive that he puts arms 
into your hands with whiety you may contend 

_ againſt him. Never does hie fart afide, or 1 Lil. 
wander from the road of Nature, He dives, i 
into the aby ſs of the human heart; and, ther er * 1 
exploring all its ſecret windings! and receſſes, 


he ee without efforts a ad without | 


Ca) 


ſubtiſty, of the ſeeds of either the virtues or of 
the vices.. Neyer does he preſent to us fantaſtic 
individuals; like thoſe unſkilful Hiſtorians 
who imagine that they degrade their heroes, if, 
ſometimes, they permit them to appear as men, 
The heroes of Plutarch deſcend, av it were, 
don to a level with myſelf, and excite.in me 
either an inclination/or a temerity. to ſoar up 
to them. What is the ſecret, power by which 
: Plutarch at once pleaſes and attracts me ? It 
bs that he appears leſs inclined to inſtruct me 
than merely to converſe with me. | Beſides, 
h he only places in my view either great virtues 
or great talents f far different, in this reſpect, 
from thoſe infipid Hiſtorians who have written 
fach a multitude. of volumes containing the 
lives of the illuſtrious men of our modern 
times. They imagined that it was ſufficient 
if their heroes poſſeſſed high dignities (the bur- 
then of which they had not either virtues or 
_ talents to ſupport) and they concluded that 
this elevation to honors and-preferments mu? 
render them, without the aid of any other 
advantage, intitle to the notice of poſterity. 
Shall I venture, upon this, occaſion, to truſt 
los "5; you 


of 
you with my eval ſentiments? I-think that 
our political conſtitutions, by claſſing the ei- 
tizens in different orders, have ſtreightened 
and confined their genius, and will not rermit 
us to hope for another Plutarch. 


The ſtile of Cornelius Nepos has met with | 


— and ſome. perſons have even 
aſſerted that his work produces a fight ſpark of 
that political genius which was ſtill common. at 
| Rome, and particularly in the moment when 
the Republic was obſerved to totter; 4% 
; Republic the fall of which, would. have been 
_ regretted, but for the defign/ already formed 
_ to, riſe upon its ruins. Vet, in truth, the 
 wiitings,of Cornelius Nepos ate fit only. ſto 
entertain children. Why does not this Hiſto- 
rian enter into, at leaſt, one of thoſe neceſ- 
ſary details which might haye furniſhed the 

Reader with ſome. knowledge of his Heroes ? 
Lou imagine” (might we obſerve to him) 
that you have attained to coneiſeneſs; but, 


all is ſterility; for you haye ſuppreſſed thoſe 
* efential circumſtances of which. a curious 


« and intelligent Reader would naturally ex- 


In 
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pect that you ſhould give him the relation.” | 
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Ia fact, Theodofius) details apparently the 
the moſt triſling and; frivolous acquire an in- 
finitu value when they aſſiſt me to diſeover and 
unravel the caprices and the fantaſtic humours 
of Nature, who ſometimes diverts herſelf by 
forming men ſo great and little, in different 
reſpecte, and by aſſbciating within their minds 
: and} hearts thoſe qualities and paſſions which 
tte ſo contrary to each other, In every other 
| Hiſtory, toceed rapidly to the event; but, 
m chie, go on flowly 3 for, it is neceſſary to 
| diſcover the vatious windings and intricacies 
of the human heart. The illuſtrious men of 
Plutarch aſſiſt me to acquire-a fuller know- 
edge, and to form a juſter iden of thoſe who 
are "wy ane and with whom ne. 


— 


1 base not en 1 We to mention 
1 whom ſew perſons would take the 
pains to read, if the rage of time had not de- 
ptived us of a part of the writings of Tacitus. 
This Hiſtorian, born at the commencement 
of the reign of Veſpaſian, endued with little 

underſtanding and till lefs elevation of mind, 


could EO ON the arduous ſubjeR of 
which 


181 } 


which he Rk was 2 Revoladof the wölp 
important for a People Muaſters of the Uni- 
yerſe, in the preceding times ſo jealous of their” 
liderty, but, 'at length, moulded to ſervitude; 
under the yoke which was caſt upon them by 
the light and dexterous hand of Auguſtus. 
Suetonius (if I may uſe the 'exprefiion) ſaw / 
none of the different ſhades of this Revolu- 
tion. Tiberius, equally jealous of his au- 
 thority, timid, ſuſpicious and ervel;"did not | 
perceive that the Romans were incapable of 
recovering their liberty; and that, ſhortly after 7 
his deceaſe, they would not even regret the 
loſs" of it. But, his Hiſtorian, more en- f 
ſightened;' ſhould have afforded us a ſtronger 
proof of penetration. Whatfoever is great, 
or does not ſtrike groſsly upon the ſenſes eſ- 
eapes the obſervation of Suetonius. Do not 
expect to diſcover from his writings. e. 
nius, the ambition and the politics of Cæſar. 
Suetonius will never trace out the Prince in 
the Emperor; nor judge of the man; but by 
the moſt abſurd and ſtupid ſtandard; He will 
tell you that Auguſtus, poſſeſſed of all the aus 
thority of an abſolute Prince, regarded as an 
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mini appellationem ut | malediftum et opprobrium 
"ſemper exhorruit. In another place, he will 
aſſure you that this Emperor, the moſt artful 
and wary of all tyrants, and the moſt jealous 
of his power, laboured inceſſantly to cement 
an union of different minds, and to conciliate 
Intereſts. the moſt oppoſite in their nature; 


| Prom{tiffinus e auoh, amicitiæ concilia- 


tor et fautor. | 
Let me intreat * as mals. . this 


poor Hiſtorian, Who believes every thing 


which is ſaid to him, and who ſinks under- 
neath the weight of his Hiſtory, enters upon 
the Life of Auguſtus. He does not propoſe 
(he tells us) to adhere ſtrictly to chronologi- 


cal order, but to diſtribute the relation of the 


actions of this Prince into different claſſes, all 
referring to their proper object. He flatters 
Rimſelf that by this method he ſhall. be able to 
preſent the Reader with a more ſtriking like- 
neſs of Auguſtus; but, ſuch a method was, in 
fakt, calculated to produce a/ quite contrary 


effect. And thus it jo for, it is im. 


Injury. the title of Maſter, or of Lord. D*. 
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birth, the developement and the progreſs. off 
his fortune, of his hopes, of his fears, of his 
manners, of his morals and of his politics. 
We perceiye not either the influence of the cha- 
aller of Auguſtus over events, or the influence 
of events over the charactor of Auguſtus: 
This Prince; who-bas always been: the ſame, 
ehanges his conduẽt at every inſtant ; and L 
no longer trace out this ambitious man who: 
is ſufficiently ſupple to afſume, by turns, the 
forms which are the moſt ſubſervient and uſo» 
ful to the purpoſes of his ambition. A Rea- 
der endued with no- more knowledge and diſ- 
cernment than Suetonius might put up with 
theſe abſurditjes; but, if we really wiſh. to- 

acquire clear and juſt | ideas of the char der of 
Auguſtus, we muſt undo the compoſition of 
Suetonius, and throw his work into another 
method. It is only by giving a new place to 
theſe miſhapen and ill - arranged materials that 
we can acquire any knowledge of a moſt ex- 
traordinary man, whoſe paffions, moſt ably | 
regulated, conſtant and always the ſame, but 
ſometimes more free and ſometimes more re- 
"eſs at length, triumphed over the paſ- 


ſions 


4 a * 9 
* 
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fions of the Romans, by appearing to humour 


them” and give them ample play. I muſt 
make one remark upon the folly with which 


he converts Nero into two different kinds of 

men. I, at the firſt (he obſerves) collected of 
together into one point all the actions of this | 

Prince which were either indifferent, or even 9 
merited ſome applauſe, in order that I might the 
not confound them with his baſeneſs, his pu- ciſt 
flanimity and bis horrid and abominable vices, not 


What could have been more fooliſh than this 
A divifion of a'man into two parts? Could Sue- 
«ytonius have taken a ſurer method to offend 
and to diſguſt a Reader endued with any por- 
tion whatſoever of common ſenſe ? I, for my 
own part, ſhould have wiſhed to diſcover the 


1 progreſs of the paſſions and the vices, and in yo! 
/ "what manner the Kabitude of Tome ' virtues do 
/ comes forward to reſiſt them. Has morality Ye 
nothing to gain by obſerving the extreme fra- thi 
gility of the human heart, and that monſtrous wh 
audacity with which it can, at length, fami- Bo 
Hariſe itſelf to scts of turpitude? I ſhould we 
have liked to perceive thoſe paſſages by which tin 
ark „ oy fear, next by ſome to 


light 


(\ 185) 


flight fits of ineffectual remorſe, at legit, 
reached the fullneſs of his obſtinate and in- 7 
curable wiekedneſs. I think that 1 ſhould | 
have drawn from this difcovery a multitude | 
of 270 _ _ pram RENE: FEAT 
Were 1 not bey tired, Cidamos'! with | 
the long uſe of this ſevere language of critt- 
ciſm, I could direct your attention to I know | 
not how many modern Hiſtorians who have 
written the Lives of Princes almoſt as auk- 
wardly as nnn | WY THR. 
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BY 'c IDAM ton. 

Nhat I, indeed, n and, even whilſt 
you were ſpeaking to us, have I applied your 
doctrine to more than one modern Suetonius. 
Yet, I excuſe them : I even praiſe them, and 
think myſelf obliged to them for the pleaſure | 
which T have experienced from their reſearches, 

Zut, let us drop all this, What benefit can 
we reap from your refle&tions whilſt they con- 
tinue ſo outrageouſly ſevere ? I ſhould be ſorry 
to _ * — to publiſh all this reaſon- 
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Owe theſe arguments in any particular work, 
You would diſcourage the majority of Writers, 
Theodoſius, whom I had converted, is now 


on the point of eſcaping out of my hands, 
and ſeveral others, imitating his example, 


would become the dupes tv that panic into 
which you actually throw them. No perſon 
will * to write Hiſtory. Ed 5 


Evorxevs. 


— A the coating will prove the 
caſe, So long as the world produces fools, 


prattlers, inquiſitive trifters, and buſy-bodies, 
there cannot be a dearth of bad NO 


| Pugnas et exafies tyrannes 
' Daun humeris bibit aure valgus, 


The more a Writer wants talents and know- 
ledge the lefs will he be able to form a judg- 
ment of the ſtrength of his capacity; and 
fooliſh Readers will always create a multitude 
of fooliſh Authors. As to the men of genius, 

they will purſue the dictates of their abilities, 
and, nn. to the . of the ideas 
5 6 8 which 


* 


187 ) 
which they may form of Hiſtory, will they 
prepare themſelves to write it, by their medi- 
cations and their ſagacious ſtudies, Such knows» 
ledge, far from difcouraging, will ſupply them 
with freſh powers ; and they will ſtruggle to 
ſurpaſs themſelves, by their; anxiety to reach 
that perſection from which they always muſt | 
remain at a confiderable diſtance, If Cicero 
was in the right to place before us the picture 
of ſuch an orator as never can be found, 
wherefore am I to blame if, following his ex- 
ample, I ſearch for a perfect Hiſtorian ?. Let us 
learn, Cidamon to value and to entertain 
ſome hopes from the ſelf . love of mankind, 
It augments. the confidence of fools ; f but, it 
ſupports Writers of ſuperior merit under their 
enterprizes. Can you believe that Liyy was 
not ſatisfied with. himſelf becauſe. he diſco- 
| IM vered that be could not attain to that perfec- 
| tion which, ſometimes, flew from his purſuit ? 
| Be perſuaded of ibis truth: that if Theodo- 
bus had been born an Hiſtorian, my reflec-. 
tions, far from intimidating him, would have 
inſpired him_ with redoubled courage ; and he 
would have perceived with, pleaſure what an 
p ea in- 


$ which is alone equal to the diſcovery and the 


6866 


increaſe of efory awaited his triumphs over 
all the obſtacles which d er ee them. 
en iy his career, | 


Tus 


bie is well. I am totally of your opinion, 

T moſt clearly perceive that you would not 
diſcourage me, were 1 at all converſant in 
that preliminary knowledge which you require 
from an Hiſtorian; if 1 felt myſelf endued 
with that deliberate and patient conſtancy 


f inveſtigation of truth; and could J flatter my- 
ſelf that my imagination, not finking into 
cold languor under this arduous kind of toi, 
would maintain a ſufficient” portion of viva- 
city to preſent facts with that force, that 


energy and thoſe graces of which they are 
ſuſceptible: | But, if you have turned my mind Wl pro 
; againſt the attempt to write Hiſtory, at leaſt ma 


. 1 you have taught me to read it with more plea- ber 
bi ſure. Let me intreat you to continue your hay 
| refleQions. I perceive how an Hiſtorian the 
' ought to inſtruQ ; but I muſt beg the favor dra 


of you to diſcover to me by what art be ſtar 
ro 115 | : | . pleaſes the 


( 1g ) 


lenſes and brings me over to his fide. Where- | 
fore am I not, at any time, fatigued by his 
lively, rapid and animated narration ? What 
ſecret power enables him to awaken my ate 
tention, whilſt he never ceaſes to addreſs him- 
ſelf to my reaſon? I wiſh to account to my- 
ſelf for either the | pleaſure. or the languor [/ 
which I experience when peruſing Hiſtories, 1 
To good Hiſtorians, I ſhould ſtand indebted N 
for the firſt ; nor ſhould T want conſolation | 
during the peruſal of the works of bad Hiſto- 
rians, inaſmuch as it muſt prove agreeable to 
an ihe Nuker or the cauſes of my welt 


Fon, | 


hs abia kind of i ocs fr not un» 
n you, with your leave, we will 
proceed. I think, Theodoſius l that the re- 
marks with which I have as yet taken the li- 
berty to intrude upon your attention muſt 
have enabled you to aſcertain the principles of 
the art by which an Hiſtorian can pleaſe and 
draw over to his ſide all readers of under- 
ſtanding and diſcernment, As to the reſt, 
they are not worth a thought; and the moſt 

. in- 


and diſguſting. 


it ought, in — meaſure, to eſcgpe the at- 


| C 490. 9. 
Mechelen ad diflocated Hiſtory will enchant 
tmem, provided that it ſtrikes them with aſto- 
niſhment ; that it flatters the faſhionable pre- 
Judices, and laviſhes, not as the effecl of 
choice and of neceſſity, long refleftions, ei. 
ther inextricably intricate, or groundleſshy 
preſumptuous. But, farb à multitude, and 
all ſo ready to admire, will abandon this Hiſ- 
tory, in the moment that a new and equally 
exceptionahle Hiſtorian ſtarts up; a freſh object 
of their attention. For my part (and 1 hum- 
dly conceive that I may venture to place myſelf 
in the liſt of rational readers) no Hiſtory 
would pleaſe me which does-not addreſs itſelf 
to my underftanding. It is at this point that 
it nu actually begin. No pedantry muſt 
mingle with the inſtruction which is to be ſet 
before me; for, that would render it fatiguing 
To pleaſe diſcerning Readers, 


tention of all others. Such is the method 
adopted by the great Hiſtorians whom we have 
made the ſubject of our remarks.” The majo- 
rity of Readers perceive in Thueydides, in 
rok in Salluſt and i in Tacitus only a heap of 
| facts 
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fats, each clinging to the other. T'hey peruſe 
the works of theſe Authors but with a mo- 


derate degree of ſatisfaction, becauſe they do 
not ſee. any of thoſe brilliant rays which catch 
the obſervation of enlightened Readers. As 
to myſelf, I am charmed when an Hiſtorian, 
awakening, by lively ſtrokes, the meditating 
powers of my mind, compels me frequently 


to deſiſt awhile from the peruſal of his work; 
and then it is that I ſhut the book, that I 


think with admiration upon ſome fine and favo- 
rite paſſage, that I employ a full half hour in re- 


flections, and that I return with freſh pleaſure 


to the book which is the ſource of them. 


A rational Reader requires' that the narra- 


tion ſhould proceed rapidly, yet will not ſuffer 


the Hiſtorian to omit any thing which may 
render it extremely clear, and perfectly intel- 
ligible, The principal art, therefore, conſiſts 
in preparing the Reader for the events intend- 
ed to be ſubmitted to his conſideration. What 
can prove more faſtidious than the method 
purſued by Mr. Gibbon, who, in his eternal 
np of the Roman Emperors, ſuſpends, 
af 


'7 
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at every inflant, his tedious and inſipid narra- 
tive, to explain to you the cauſes of the oc. 
currences the particulars concerning which 
ou are on the point of reading! No impe- 
diment ſhould croſs. me during a recital ; and 
the author mu/? be clear. This is the firſt 
law of all Hiſtorians. But, he muſt be clear 
with art, leſt he diſcourage and check my 
attention; and this ſecond law is not leſs re- 
Juiſite than the firſt. I grow cold, I ſink | 
into languor, if you ſuffer me to loſe ſight of 
that goal to which it is your buſineſs to 
- © condu me. My memory is only tolerable; 
| and, doubtleſs, it behoves you to affiſt and to 
refreſh it, by calling up what, in the peruſal 
af a long work, I may have forgotten, and 
. what I aQually want, at this moment, in | 
order that I may be able to underſtand your 
meaning. If the Hiſtorian executes his tak 
/after the manner of Mr. Gibbon, I believe that, 
without bis help, I ſhall remember what he has 
1 3 told me, ſeveral times; and, therefore, 
I chall reject his repetitions of i ntelligence with 
diſdain. | Ars caſum fimulet (obſerved Oyid, in 
a matter totally different from that concerning 
18 vg which 
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which we treat) and this dexterous manage- 
ment is not leſs neceſſary for the Hiftorian 


chan for the Lover. In this reſpect, as in all 


others, the ancient Hiſtorians are our Maſters. 
Jexpatiated, yeſterday, upon the propriety of 
introducing ſpeeches; and, let me intreat you, 
when you next, read Livy, to remark with } 
what fortunate addreſs and kill he. draws | 
from them the power to refreſh and aſſiſt the / 
memory of his Readers, and to 3 _ and | 
1 their attention. „ 900005 ms Shy \ 
* | 197 n \ 
In a FER Hiſtory the Writer 6 muſt take 
notice of a n. nation from i its infancy,” and if the 
Hiſtorian be x particularly a attentive not to neg- 
le& the developement of its character, and f 
its manners, morals and politics, every oc- 
currence which he brings forward will prove 
naturally prepared for by that which has pre- 
ceded it, and will as naturally prepare for that 
which is to follow. Unleſs I am miſtaken, 
the firſt Decad of Livy points out to me thoſe 
prodigies of conſtancy, of perſeverance, of 
patience, of courage, or rather of magnani- 
bas concerning which I am to read in the 
K | third 
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third Deead. At the ſide of thoſe great men 
Wbo are to triumph over Hannibal, I hall not 


de ſurpriſed to find ſome inſatiably avaricious 
generals who, availing themſelves of the pub- 
tic calamities, increaſe their | private fortunes 
at the ekpence of the People of Italy; for, 


Liey has preſented me with a picture of thoſe 
poſſions which treubled the infant Republic, 
ſubſequent to the death of Tarquin. They, 


indeed, conceal: themſelves; but, he has taken 
care to inform me that they occaſion a ſecret 
fermentation in every heart; nor ſhall I be 
ſurprized at the monſtrous exceſs to which 


avatice proceeds, when, ſtimulated by the 
\} ſpoils of Carthage, of Aſia and of Macedonia, 


the riches of the whole mould are. nt 


ee ys Ne enn tra 
ene are e; de te in a 
general Hi tory, when a People the events con- 


cerning whom are to be related have engaged 


in war againſt a new ehemy. Then the 
Hiſtorian ought to ex patiate for the purpoſe of 
lighting me on my progreſs either more or 


leis in proportion to the celebrity and power 
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of the People, and to the eaſe with which they 
might expoſe their enemies to greater dangers 
than they themſelves could poſſibly experience, 
How unfortunate is it that we have loft the 
ſecond Decad of Livy! What he would at 
firſt have obſerved concerning the kingdom of 
Pyrrhus, and the character of this Prince, be- 
fore he ſhould have touched upon the deſcent 
of his army into Italy, and next what he 
would have remarked with reſpect to the Car- 
thaginians, prior to his relation of the firſt 
Punic war, muſt, doubtleſs, have proved ex- 


ceedingly inſtructive. Freinſhemius, although --- 


much inferior to Livy, the author whom he 
has choſen for his model, not having exhauſt 
ed his powers, treats, in his ſupplement, con- / 
cerning theſe two ſubjeQs in an elegant and 
preciſe manner. But, do you ſeek; for a nt | 
| felt model of the kind? You will diſcover it 
in Thucydides, It is not poſſible to find a 
more explicit and intelligent deſcription than 
that given by this Writer of the ſituation or 
the intereſts of the different People who in- 
habited Sicily in which the Athenians were 
_ preparing to light up the flames of war. 
« „ f In 
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WA a particular Hiſtory, the ease is different, 
As in theatrical repreſentations, much muſt 
be explained in order that I may acquire a 
knowledge of .the anterior times by their in- 
fluence upon the events of which the Writer 
is on the point of furniſhing me with a detail. 
"The Maſters in the art of Poetry direct the 
Dramatic Poet to make this expoſition as ſhox MW , 
2s poſſible, and to haſten to the introduction of 
that action which is to affect and intereſt the 
Paſſions of the audience. Equally binding is 
this law upon the Hiſtorian and the Poet; 
and it is founded on the nature of the human 
mind, eager after information, and glowing 
with impatience to reach the winding up of 
the event and plot which have been brought 
forward as the great objects of its attention. 
Explain only that which is indiſpenſibly te- 
 Nquiſite to enable the Reader properly to un- 
. your Hiſtory; and ſo inſtruct him 
that he may not find himſelf embarraſſed in 
his conceptions of your meaning, amidſt the 
narrative of facts which you ſubmit to his 
inſpection. In proportion to the clearneſs FRY 
and ſimplicity of your _= and mode of rca- ing 
"158 3 ſoning $a 
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ſoning and explaining; he will ſeize you? 
ideas with facility, and call them up at once 
to his remembrance as often as he ſhall find 
R COT to nn int wy their bussi ions. 
l all the Fr ors _ whicls 
enter into His deſcription- of Catalitte excepted) 
imitate Salluſt. Having drawn the picture 
of this memorable conſpirator, why does he 
aſcend to the arrivat of ZEneas in Italy? Of 


little avail is it that Saltuſt runs over this ſpace „ 


of ſeveral centurie⸗ with his Habitual rapidity; „ 
for, even in deſpite of his natural "brevity, me © ( 
decbmes tedious; becauſe bis remarks were 
not requiſite either for his own compatriots / 
and contemporaries, or for the enlightened 
readers of the preſent age. It would have 
proved ſufficient to obſerve that Rome, ag- 
grandized by her virtues, had conquered tbe 
whole world, but adopted from it all the vices 
which could not have aſſociated wich her an- f 
cient Jaws and with her ancient liberty. Bet- | 
ter would it be to proceed, without ceremony, 
to the tenth chapter; a moſt admirable paint- 
ing 1 _ corrupted manners of the Romans? 
„ I ſhould 
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F-hould expect all which poſfibly could reſult 
from the moſt monſtrous and abomimable tur- 
pitude of the heart, and yet conſider with 
aſtoniſhment the projects of Cataline, and his 
jrreſiſtible influence and fway over each of his 
accomplices. I am prepared for all; and not 
foreſeeing any thing, my curieſity, properly 
nen n b oe to ec Lnguen, 


cite bie | Hiſtory If - "oy N . 
a Vaſa, Abbé de Vertot runs through 
bis expoſition with all the brevity which we 

\\ could wiſh for ; yet does not forget the intro- 
duction of any point which appears requiſite 
to furniſh us with a clear idea of the ſeveral 
events. Therefore is it that his narrative flice 
on with an aſtoniſhing rapidity. Every cir- 
cumſtance becomes unravelled with the greateſt 
eue; nor can I reflet upon the pleaſure 
- which 1 experience, without: thinking myſelf 
particularly indebted to the Hiſtorian who 
does not ſuffer my mind to wander from the 
right track, and who has enabled me to per- 
Wine! geg Which e . pe e 
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Hai to you a model worthy off 
1 me ales you upon your guard? 
againſt the expoſition of the Hiſtory of Charles, 
the Lwelfth, by Voltaire. What uſeleſs rel) 
marks l Remarks which no Writer who is not 
groſsly ignorant would ever ſuffer to eſcape 
does not entertain a doubt but that the Reader 
will be pleaſed wüh him for bis erudition. 
But; Voltaire will ſuffer nothing to be loſt, 
and threws about, with: laviſh Hands, the! 
wholeriquazitity/:of bis knowledge. Yet, of 
what ednſequence is it ben he tells me that 
Sweden has. but two ſeaſons; the Winter an- 
the Summer? Where is the benefit which 
reſults to me From his vague zccounts of the 
barbarous daws and ſavage manners of the an- 
cent Swedes ? They had preſerved an in- 
fluente during the Revolution under Guſtavus 
| Vaſe ; but they were not the points for bee 
cuſſion in the Hiſtory of Charles the Lwelft 
He might have limited himſelf to che Nm 
ame ame — OE 
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utions taken um e 


of, any. wiſe pr 


to check the progreſs of arbitrary power, be- up 
came deſpotie under the Father of Charles or 
the Twelfth; and that this Prince, making an me 


ill uſe; of the diviſions of his ſubjects, in order = 
_ to. diſgrace and vilify them, was, notwithſtand. WH C: 


% 


ing, unable totally to ſtifle that elevation and wl 
indebted to the reign of Guſtavus Adolphus. (v 
Inſtead of that - infignificant deſcription upon bi. 
which Voltaire enters, you , perceive that ret 


moſt beautiful and intereſting detail, if he had WW th 
foreſeen that it ought to pe. the on 
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. 55 * 3 Kalbe all his thi 
| / en before he found out what he actually We. 


meant to do and what was the chief object an 
- of his literary and hiſtorical purſuits; - Have the 
you not been aſtoniſhed that an Hiſtorian who 90 
forgets to lay before you the real ſituation of 
Sweden; and who, not ſoreſeeing that the ex- po 
traordinary character of his Hero muſt cauſe de 
enen! in the manners and: the. govern- in; 
I's | * A ment , 
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ment of the Swedes, employs his attention 
upon the preſent moment, ſhould, afterwards, 
on a ſudden, carry his reſearches; into a future 
moment; but, only to commit a freſh fault? In 
fact, inſtead of painting, in his expoſnion, the 
Czar, Peter the Firſt, ſuch as be as yet was 
when the war broke out, he repreſents him 
ſuch as he appeared when diſgraceful deſeats 
(which, nevertheleſs, could not overwhelm 
bim) had developed and thrown open all the. 
reſources of his genius. Hence, ariſes an em- 
barraſſment of which certain readers have not 
the leaſt perception, but, which preſſes hard 
on thoſe who are anxious rationally to account 
for different events. After ſo extremely faulty 
an expoſition, it were wrong to expect from 
this Writer a reaſonable Hiſtory. His Hero 
would act without knowing for what cauſe * 5 
and the Hiſtorian would follow * a geg in 
the ee ett 


„ 
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+ 5 not Fama to mention to you the ex- 
: kein. of Herodian which, reuniting every 
deſirable quality, is preſented: to us in the moſt 
ingenieur manner. Marcus Aurelius, arrived 
„„ K 5 at 
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it un extremely advanced age, and approaching 
0 his end, opens a moſt uffecting ſcene. 1 
decome a mharer in that Hively inquittude which 
ugitstes the mind of this Prince, when he 
peflects that a boundleſs power is on the point 
' of palſitig into æhe hands of an infant of fifteen 
ot Rxtsen " years" ef auge. This virtuous Fa- 
i ther — mind the exceſſes of Dionyſius 
the Tyrunt; the outrages, the eruelties, and 
the as — ef the fuceeſſors of 
Alexander; and chen it is chat I tremble for 
the fate of the Romans. My fear increaſes 
When, palling forwards to domeſtic examples, 
ne preſents to me the monſtrous and ungo- 
vernable turpitude of Nero, the more recent 
oruelties of Domitian, and that patience of 
the Romans which, in ſome meaſure, even ſo- 
lieits and makes its court to the vices of their 
Maſters.” I no longer entertain a doubt that 
Commodus will be corrupted both by his for- 
tune and by the public manners. I am melted 
| Irito tenderneſs When 1 read the diſcourſe 
-Which the dying Marcus Aurelius addreſſes 
to thoſe friends whom he appoints the guar- 
A „ Let each 
CS 34d 


tons 


60 Hf you (ſaid the- Emperor) aff n ee 
„ him, at if yon aoere bus Futher; and, fres 
« quentiy,; repeat to him theſe laſt inflrudions to 
« which he is now liſtening. Here is one of 
thoſe ſtrokes of genius which it is impoſſible 
too warmly to admire; and, in order to form 
a judgment of the calamities vhich the Empire 
is doomed to experience, whether from within, 
or from without, and of the cauſes which will 
produce them, I need only turn to the laſt mo- 
ments of Marous Aurelius, the particular cir- 
cumftances attending which it is not in my 
power to forget. All the facts ſpring out of 
each other, and I: een a n of ae 


Empire. HEH alt 325m 


Wo Yet, tes we diſmiſs this ſubject, permit 
me to obſerve to you that the expoſition of a 
particular Hiſtory requires more circumſtantial 
details, inaſmuch as the People concerning 
whom you treat have a government, laws, 
manners, morals and a character, all influenc- 
ing in à greater degree the wide variety of 
events. But, is a nation no longer compoſed 
of citizens? Does nns under the 
8 | hand 
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band which. moves and governs it? Then, 


will it prove ſufficient to diſcover the cha- 


radter, the manners, ee wing puny of 
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% eee er 3 the. "ang _ inter- 
: want you, and te tell you how much I 


am no charmed with your obſervations. I 


waited with impatience for the moment of 


your preſenting me with theſe pictures which, 


in fa, the moſt illuminate the page of Hiſto- 
ry, and are its greateſt, ornaments. Lalways 
meet them with pleaſure, _, Spin: 


** GB-RIU-6, #5, 5 1 My — "op d 


Our Hiftorians-will-not leave you in want of 

tdeſe; and their imagination moſt wonderfully 
aſſiſts them. But, for my part, I muſt con- 
ſeſs to you that I am more difficult to pleaſe; 
and that it is only under certain conditions 


* I; car be induced to love theſe orna- 


af „ ---» 


PPP 


me! 
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ſome man diſtinguiſhed either by his virtues, his 


vices, or his talents; who changes the intereſts 
of his country; either imparts freſh- vigor to 


I ee ck THR 


the Conſtitution, or wounds it by injuries, 
take care to offer me a faithful picture of his 


whole proceedings. It were to neglect inſtrutt- 


ing me, to become indifferent either about 
leading me to that which. is good or drawing 
me away from that which is evil, ſhould you 
not paint to the liſe an Ariſtides, a The- 
miſtocles; a Pericles, an Alcibiades, a Ca- 
millus, a Decius, a Fabricius, a Scipio, &. 
Enter into all the details. Amongſt ſuch men, 


nothing puerite and infignificant can, poſſibly, 


be found. Even trifles with which they are 


connected aſſume an air of dignity and gran» 


deur. But, let the Hiſtorian take care, leſt 


he endeavour to rivet my attention upon 
ſome perſon who does not deſerve the notice 
of any Reader of underſtanding. Shew me 


the pictures of thoſe men who have occaſioned 
Revolutions, and conducted the great enter- 


Teach me how, their manners, their | morals 
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Empires and of Republics. | I like to perceive 
in what manner events ſpring out of their 


rian ho diſcovers in their paſhons and their 
talents che oauſes of thoſe facts Which might, 
Stherwiſe, conſider as the work of fortune. 
Has a character proved æven contemptible ? 
1 Letze it will charm, it Will attract me, pro- 
vided that I ſee. reſulting from it ſome great 
effect. It is thus that our Hiſtorians might 
have made the moſt of Charles the Sixth of 


France, whoſe mad procedures, at one mo- 


ment ſtupid, and at another moment furious, 
gave to the paſſions of the nation a freſh 
Sourſe, and deſtroyed old ae to make 
—_— for:new:ertors. in en 92 DER 2: 
Nt ine Ser ns Bd! HR 
When he e e eee 
tet the Hiſtorian take care not ro preſent me 
with an Hero wbo receives nv tinge or bias 
from the age in Which"the che and who is 


ter w_ al mankind are iv oj ſubor- 


„ 1 = dinate 


charusters ; and I am pleaſed:with-the Hiſto- 


mt 


t ney i} 


Grate: tothe national charaQers, whether thy 
intermingle from education, or whether it bes 


comes neceflary to ſtrike in with it, in order that 
we may facceed in our projects. The paſſions. _ 
are always the ſame; but either more or leſs 


conſtrained by laws, by morals, and by public 
manners, they ' preſent themſelves in different 


ways and under different forms. Manlius 


a net - 


T 


Capitolinus had all the ambition of Marius. 
Vet, Liyy — take particular care not to 
paint the firſt with the fame colors which he 
has, doubtleſs, uſed for the picture of the ſe- 
cond in that part of his work which is unfor- 


tunately loſt. Theſe delicate ſhades are the 


fruits of genius; and I like to diſcover in an 


extraordinary man the impreffion which he 


takes from nature, and the impreſſion which he 
receives from circumſtances. In Livy, Manlius 
coneeals his ambition beneath the maſk of thoſe 
virtues which were the moſt calculated to 
pleaſe the Romans; and Marius, in a place 
already ſtained with the blood of bis fellow 
citizens, will govern like a tyrant, in a Re- 
e . * 1 go: dn Ln avs f Trees 
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No character was ever drawn with a more 
maſterly pencil than that of Cataline, in Sal- 
Juſt. We perceive a moſt extroardinary man, 
at once violently addicted to the infamous cor- 
ruption of his times, and inſpired with the ideas 


of the grandeur which Rome, even at this 


period, had preſerved. - Ilike fo diſcover how, 
from the very, boſom of debauchery, and with 
the aid of miſcreants whom he renders worthy 
to become his accomplices, he dares to engage 
in a conſpiracy by which the detectors of it 


Wer e ſo exceedingly intimid ated. | All this 


of drawing characters. Cataline proceeds 


with that confidence which is imparted. to him 
by his on audacity, and his experience of the 

vices of the Romans. Cicero ſcarcely dares 
to rely upon the laws, and is convinced of 
their imbecility, even in the moment that he 
occaſions them to triumph, for the laſt time. 
Cato, who, during an age like ours, would 
have buried his virtue in retirement, becomes 
indebted to the Philoſophy of the Stoics for a 
virtue which is no longer known at Rome. 
Allending ſolely to Juſtice, and t to the ſafety of 
; cr * | : the 


( wy ) 
the Republic, he ſtill argues in the Senate as 
if he were addrefling himfelf, as formerly, to 
a F. abricius ora Regulus; whilſt Cæſar, unit - 
ing with /ome virtues an ambition more unli- 
mited and inordinate than that of Cataline, 
regards the troubles, the confuſion and the 
vices of the Romans as the baſis of the ty- 
ranny which he meditates- and prepares to 
exerciſe againſt them. When we draw cha- 
rafters, let us keep at a moſt cautious diſtance 
from the marvellous. It was not without rea- 
fon, 'Cidamon'! that, yeſterday, T adviſed the 
Hiſtorian to enter upon a ſerious ſtudy of the 
paſſions.” Without this aſſiſtance, how is it 
poſſible for us to diſcern what we owe'to Na- 
ture and what we owe to Fortune? Nature, 
in general, featters about her gifts as if the 
eſt them to slight where chance might carr) 
them. With a liberal hand, ſhe/laviſties, on 
multitudes, thoſe half. virtues, thoſe half- vices 
and thoſe half-talents which diſpoſe us to wear 
all characters we may be wanted to aſſume, 
or rather to have no characters at all. When 
the feels an inclination to treat ſome of us 
more favorably than others, and te form ſuch 

5 25 men 


prompt, ſertile hh juſt. to affiſt, i it, and to 
prepare and bring forward thoſe ſucceſſes of 


which it hanjoccafion.10 preſerve, itſelf, co in- 


ereaſe its powers and to, gather ſtrength and 
Fmanencs, Hitherto, the cork, of. Nature 
is but the, firſt draught, and t i eum. 
ſtrik an NY ne) 85 f 

celerate, or retard che progress of our — 


: 3 
n 


which either ha it into. languer,. or impart 
de it; freſb. vigor, Fortuns puts che an 
ſtroke to che 3 . Ae neee 
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Qers of the mo! _gxtraerdinary 
£l en Have (@ Lan be allowed 1 
Fj their. old age 3 and it, in in founding 
theſe different | ages, but, in: Uiſtioguiſhing 
what Nature and Fortune have brought about, 
either ſepatately or in concert, that the great 
art and dekterity of an Hiſtotian conſiſts. It 


is to this diſcernment that Tacitus ſtands in- 
n debted 


N % 


' ey. 
debred to the ſecret charm which attracts and 
binds me to the peruſal of his work. In his 
picture of Tiberius, he ſhews me 5 am- 
bition of Cæœſar who will not reſt con- 
tented Wich any acquifition ſhort of abſolute 
command. Hut, this ambition is eircumſpect 
picious prince, bimſelf full of apprehenſions, 
jealous, and even more diſpoſed than was the 
Republie to bend under the influence of fear. 
| perceive with pleaſure that Tiberius, fettered 
by habit, dares not ſhew his ambition to 2 
Senate which trembles at his feet. He its 
upon the Throne wich the feelings of a Slave. 
Hence, that Tyranny. which, he labours to 
conceal à 4 ſpecies of diſſimulation which he 
would not have carried into practice, if he 
had reigned within a country accuſtomed to 
monarchy, His ne of power (always 
increaſed, trouhled and perplexed by the obs 
ſtacles which his imagination throws before 
him) and his timidity follow him to Caprea: 
Nor is he, there, actually voluptuous. He 
12 REN: eee ee to, hie 
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Thus, does an able painter of "the © 
repreſent a character, and not by confounding 
and blending every varying particular into one 
common maſs,” like Sarrazin, in the picture 
which he has given us of Valſtein. Our mo- 


dern Hiſtorians would not heap upon one ano- 


ther theſe fine antitheſes which they ſearch 
after with ſuch an eager curioſity, if they had 
ſtudied what men owe't6 Nature, who has but 
one equal and conſtant ſtep; and to circum- 
ſtances which continually change and oblige 
the paſſions to borrow a different form, in or- 
der to attain to the ſame end. All theſe fan- 
taſtical portraits placed at the head of a work 
are ſupremely ridiculous; and, at length, the 
Hiſtorian, rather than not maintain his firſt 
poſit ions, falls into a thouſand abſurdities. Be 
this as it may, I cannot avoid commending 
Sarrazin for having abandened his Hiſtory al- 
moſt as ſoon as he began it; and, indeed, he 
would have felt himfelf prodigiouſly puzzled 


40 have thrown his Hero into his proper line 
| | | << 


re 
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of n When you bring 8 great man. 
forward upon the public ſcene, confine your- 
ſelf to the mention of thoſe virtues only 
which he has diſplayed up to that period. 
This is a rule which the great Hiſtorians have 
fixed on for their adoption; and, in fact, 
what would you think of Salluſt, if, drawing 
the picture of Marius, at the æra of the Ju- 
gurthan war, he had repreſented as naturally 
interwoven with his character all thoſe bor- 
rowed vices which the circumſtances of the 
times compelled him to adopt ? If you pleaſe, 
at the cloſe of your Hiſtory, aſſiſt me to finiſh 
the faithful portrait of ſome great man. Shew 
me that predominant quality which has never 
deſerted him, but which, like a Proteus, has 
aſſumed a variety of different ſhapes, I ſhould 
then gather ſalutary inſtruction ſrom your 
writings; I ſhould learn to know thoſe men 
who are immediately before my eyes; I ſhould 
learn to know myſelf, and to diſtruſt the fra- 
gility of human virtues. B 


2 


1 cannot ee N my obſervations 
by an example; and that I may trouble you 
; | With 
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Wich a ade of the moſt ridieulous and faulty 
repreſentation which Jever met with, permit 
me to ſhew you in what manner Father de 
Cerceau mangles and blats the character of 
the celebrated Rienzi. He tell us that © this 
man ſprang from the dregs of the People; 
s but that he ſtudied to excellent purpoſes; 
and that, having as much underftanding as 
„ elocution in his ideas, he became extremely 

< accompliſhed, acquired the reputation of 

t an extaordinary man and deſerved the eſteem 

4 and friendſhip of Petrarch. He was elo- 
. quent” (ſays the Hiſtorian) „“ He ſtudied 
* Antiquity and compared it with his own 
« times; and from thence he drew reflections 
70 by which he regulated the whole plan of 
4 his conduct. He is engaged in ruminating 
„ upon Cicero, Valerius Maximus, Livy, 
% Seneca, and, more particularly, the Com- 
< mentaries of Julius Cæfar. He is grace- 
«fully ſhaped and noble in his air.” To 
what can all this lead? To the abſurdity of 
telling us the moſt incredible ſtories: that 
ce he had a ſingular mixture of virtues and 


Sn of vices, of fine qualities and deſects, of 
MG; 7-7 WS Aalen 


as.) 


4 talents and of incapacity, which een to 
60 contradict each other and which he, not- 
« withſtanding, united together in a moſt 
ha extraordinary degree.” After all this, can 
you ſorm an idea of the great underſtanding ä 
of Rienzi, of his elevation of mind and of 
his excellent ſtudies? From hence, De Cer- 
ceau gallops with a looſe rein into antitheſis 
and abſurdity. His Hero “is refined and unpo- 
55 liſhed, knavifh and ſimple, ſtern and pli- 
ant, prudent and ventureſome. One might 
© condeive him“ (adds this author) . to be a 
profound politician and a fool. Capable of 
«entering upon the moſt raſh enterprizes, a 
« timidity hung about his nature which 
% would not ſuffer him to carry them into 
« decifive action. With too little judgment 
| 6c to give himſelf the leaſt trouble about ob- 
e ſtacles, and with too much cowardice to 
e turn againſt them and purſue them. His 
a courage bordered upon a daring intrepi- 
4 dity, and incontinently became weakneſs,” - 
What abſurdities! But this is not all. ke 
informs us © that the fraud and artifice df 
Rienzi was founded a itſell, 
7 „ and 


and chat even ni e had i its. fource 


«; ina particular | kind of ſimplicity. He was 


Fo fo ambitigus as to have conceived the deſign 
"6 © of forming. ſome ſort of univerſal, monar- 


; "66 « chy.; 3, fooliſh even to extravagance”. (theſe 


"are his words: I well remember them) .** and 


4 ſo ſenſible that he ran e, the refine- 
1 « ments of wiſdom.” . 
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hd As ee en 6 > len to -this EW of 
— juſtice of your obſervation without laugh- 


ing. This is, indeed, a maſter ſtroke in the 


art of writing abſurdities. But, I fancy that, 
after having once read it, you felt no inelina- 
tion to turn « over even 0 eh page. | 
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x I.beg your: e A had the es to 


obſerve how the Hiſtorian would draw- himſelf 


out of this ſcrape. 1 was aſtoniſhed to find a 
man of merit, concerning whom, his Bio- 


Serben Was gregiouſly miſtaken; 3 2 en 
ex 
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extremely ſuperior to his contemporaries, and 
who, in a more fortunate age, would have at- 


tained to great atchievements. Moſt forcibly 


impreſſed with the idea of the difference which 
he diſcovered between the government of the 


ancient Romans and the government of the 


Popes, then driven into exile from their Capi- 
tal, where they knew not how to reign, he 


glows with indignation whilſt he perceives 


how much his country is humiliated, and be- 
comes anxious to avenge its-cauſe, Yet, de- 
. ſtitute of any hope of ſuocor (except from a 
People who were no better than a mean and 
abject ' mob, oppreſſed by the Barons) and 


without the power to add either as a Prince, 


or as a great Lord, he is obliged to ſound their 
minds, their tempers and their inclinations with 
the moſt meaſured circumſpection, to explain 


himſelf in an hierogliphical manner, and, be- 
ſore he makes the leaſt attempt at the eſta- 


bliſhment of liberty, to diſcover whether the 
multitude deſire to enjoy it, and whether they 


deſerve to have a Tribune. I grant that all 


the means of which Rienzi endeavours to 
avail himſelf are of a moſt extraordinary kind z 
ä yet, 
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_ * tyet, conſidered under their relation to the 
point from whence he ſet out, and to the end 

| which he propoſed to reach, they are ex- 
tremely wiſe and extremely prudent. This 
Tribune of the modern Rome who, doubtleſs, 
would have acted a diſtinguiſhed part in an- 
cient Rome, committed but one fault; yet, 
this fault, capital in its nature, of courſe, 
ruined his projects and his hopes. The am- 
bĩtion of Rienzi in arming himſelf to aſſume 
5 the rank and character of a Knight appears 
to me but as the ambition of a Tradeſman. 
'Eager to make himſelf a Gentleman, he does 
not perceive how much he degrades his qua- 


lity of Tribune which. raiſed him above the 


Mobility. One unguarded moment, one weak 


5 and inconſiderate action becomes his ruin. 


: He can no longer ſucceed, becauſe he is deſ- 
Piſed by the Nobility who adopt him, and 


hated by the People from whom he ſeparates 


- himſelf. Hence, his impotent endeavors to 
 feanimate an authority at its laſt gaſp ; and 
& hence, the means, all novel in their nature, 
which he employed to re-eſtabliſh himſelf, but 

hot no Ow” either ho the ſame con- 


fidence | 
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dence or occaſioned the ſame fears, The 
_ remarks are ſufficient concerning a piece of 
Hiſtory which required and merited the pen of 
a Salluſt; but which was unfortunately dis- 
figured by a barely tolerable Poet, who was 
fired with the ambition of placing himſelf the 
Kage in the Liſt of We n e 


0 page a and with Abies 
of thoſe perſanages who have appeared upon 
the great Theatre of the World, let the Hi- 
ſtorian ſtudy and unravel (if I may uſe the 
expreſſion) the paſſions which form the prin- 
cipal part of their character. Let him com- 
pare their different actions with each other. 
Follow, obſerve and examine into the nature 
of your Hero, amidſt the various circum- 
ſtances wherein he may be placed. Although 
altered by different accidents, and even dif- 
guiſed under new forms, does the ſame paſſion 
continually ſhew itſelf ? You are far advanced 
when you have found out the principle which 
is the ſpring of action in the man whoſe 
character you are drawing. By refleQing up- 
| on u this, you will even diſcover of what mo- 
a „ difications 


* 


Aifications the predominant principle is ſuC- 
-ceptible, whether from the difference of con- 


5 junctures, or from the difference of the ſubal- 
tern paſſions with which tit, enters into aſſocia- 
tion, When I obſerve the point, of elevation 

40 which, Sylla had attained, am, inclined to 
aſcribe to him a moſt unlimited ambition; yet, 
I ſhall diſcover in him nothing more than the 


common ambition of a, Citizen when I have 


once reflected that he was forced to make 
himſelf Mpſter of the World, in order to 


that, grinned the, dictatorſhip, and did not 
Unger in it to be aſſaſſinated. I he ambition 
of Marius was, indeed, boundleſs. Succeſſes 
increaſed and diſgraces iti itated it z no ſtrokes 
of fortune, boy ſaeyer ꝓroſperous, were equal 
tao the gratification of his inſatiabie diſpoſition 
and even the moſt, odious means were lawful 
in bis ſight, provided that they, proved ſer- 
viceable to his views. Let the Hiſtorian be- 
Ware of thinking that the ruling paſſion (am- 
þition, for. inſtance) proceeds always in the 
Fame track. The ambition of Cæſar and the 


| HERES of Pompey, a are dee The one 
plots 


Ns 1 * 


us who would. have deſtroyed him s: 


(C11 


plots the ruin of the Repilblic. © He does not 
chuſe that the Dictatorſhip ſhould reach him | 
as a benefaction from fellow- citizens whom | 
"be deſpiſes. He tolll earn it as a fight of con-" 
_ queſt, at Pharſalia. The other, educated and 
formed under the party of Synha, deſires chat 
the Romans, incapable of being their ow 
Governors, {abiitgs" yield to him, tn the cha- 
rater of ſuppliants, * the ſovereign power. 
To trip himſelf of the habits of his firſt 
years, be finds it neceſſary that the ambitiot 
of Cæſaf ſhould exalt his on by giving it | 
more a&vity 5 5 ald his anger Would have ten⸗ 
dered bis thraniny as mercileſs and unrelenting 
as that of Cœſar mould babe Deol Due. and 
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11. the mae te e uy TY be For 
nounce tos Haftily' upon the charaQer of the 
man Who is the ſubject of bis remarks. If 
he ſttixes to form a judgment of him from the 
inveſtigation of his firſt actions, he runs the 
riſque of being much miſtaken. Richelieu 
and Mazarin, ſo different from each other in 
the whole courſe of their lives, raiſed them- 
gin L3 ſelves 
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ſelves into their fortunate ſituations by the 
| fame means; and, in their low and cunning 


intrigues, I, at the fiſt, can, only diſcover 
the ſame ambition. But, let us Wait a little, 
Circumſtances will ſhortly. unravel and bring 
forward, into their fulleſt points of view, the 
ſubaltern, paſſions which hire themſelves, as it 
were, to the ruling paſſion, and impart to it | 
fuch a yariety of different colors. 5 The am- 
bition of Mazarin (1 ſhould obſerye to myſelf} 
could only have been timid, ſubtle, ſuſpicious 
and. patient, becauſe, f in the ſame manner that 


he intrigued to ſeize upon the abſolute autho- 


rity of the King, does de Rill intrigue to 
manage and conduct it. It appears to me 
that Richelieu felt himſelf reduced to the ne- 
ceſſity of lowering himſelf, for once, by re- 
curring to intrigue, and that he conſoled him- 
ſelf for this bumiliation with the hopes that it 
might be followed. by ſuceeſs. Unrelenting, 
high-ſpirited ; and i imperious, from the moment 
that he dared venture to become imperious, he 
gains the aſcendancy over Louis the Thir- 
teenth, for the purpoſe of making the Cour- 
tiers ne, and n their diſpoſition for 


intrigue | 


Ne 


UF 
intrigue in terror and ſubjection. You would. 
be apt to ſay that he was inclined to revenge 
upon himſelf his firſt acts of meanneſs, and to 
repair them. It is more by the force of his 
character, than by the enlightened qualities of 
his mind, and the wiſdom of his projects, that he 
de und his e and _ ſucceſsful, : 


Ar the head of See as Affairs, we per⸗ 
ceive only falſe virtues, and, if I may uſe the 
expreſſion, falſe vices, By what means ſhall: 
I acquire the power to unravel them, unleſs: 
Time, at length, arriving to my aſſiſtance, 
diſcovers to me theſe great Perſonages in diffe- 
rent points of view and different circum- 
ſtances? Whilſt the multitude, for ever prone 
to infatuation, imagine that they perceive a 
lively pattern of diſintereſtedneſs, of genero- 
ſity and of a ſincere attachment to the publie 
welfare, I ſuſpend my judgment. I have my 
doubts whether that virtue be well grounded 
of which the leading object is to ſtrike us with 
aſtoniſhment, I know that a ruling paſſion is 
capable of making great ſacrifices, and that, 
in the. * times, it conceives a hope f 

Bb % 14 L 4 | in- 


mnifying thoſe paſſions from which 3 it hat 
received aſſiſtance and obedience. But, this 
fubjeQ would draw us into endleſs inveſtiga- 
tions; and, therefore, Theodoſius ! let us re- 
Tinquith it, and proceed to take notice of Or- 
der, without an adherence to which no Hiſto- 
rian can ever expect to enjoy even a tolerable 
ware of literary Were, | 
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: Ore: "RN of all EPO whatſoever, the moſt 
_ neceſſary to the compoſition of a Work: nor 
need we produce a ſtronger proof of the juſ- 
tice of this aſſertion than chat heap of books 
which, though filled with excellent things, 
afford not the leaſt inſtruction, becauſe they 
tire and diſguft the generality of readers. Ti: 
we have all experienced. A truth appears 
doubtful, unleſs it is prepared for by that truth 
which has preceded it; and a beauty diſplaced 
becomes a defect ; but, Property Py ws 
Woes: een | ones 


+ Ordinis has virtus erit et — aut ego Falter, 
D jam nunc dicat jam nunc debentia dic; 
Plurague diſferat, et præſens in tempus omittot. 
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It that of which you have juſt informed me 
| explains to me, beſore-hand, what - you are 
going to relate; the attention of my mind will 
not meet with any (interruption, and T' ſhall 
eagerly run through the peruſal of à work 
which draws me on with pleaſure from the 
firſt psge to the laſt. But, I know not 'whe- 
mer an Hiſtorian would not experience more 
difficulty than any other kind of Writer, 
amidſt his endeavours to find out this Order 
concerning which we are now ſpeaking. The 
Hiſtorian bends under the prodigious weight 
of hig materials; and, if he cannot ſo arrange 
them as to form out of the whole one regular 
edifice; 1 ſhall loſe myſelf in a labyrinth from 

whence no path is open to favor my eſcape. 
All this I have felt during the peruſal of the 
Hiſtory of the Stuarts by Mr. Hume. Inſtead 
of what was promiſed to me, I have found no- 
thing except memoirs which might have-ſerved 
for the materials of his Hiſtory; and how 
could I poſſibly regard with approbation a 
work which the Hiſtorian, whether from an 
ignorance of his art, or from indolence, or 
=; A en of comprehenſion, has only 
377 ? Ls OO ſhetched? 
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Aurbti p All theſe fas, . from each 


other, elude my recollection; I have waſted 


my time, and eannot form à proper judgment 
concerning thoſe events o which "RA e 
n n W Mme. wy 4 7 17 
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1 vain wank you. flatter yourſelf that- you 
enjoy the power of eſtabliſhing; this luminous 
order throughout the pages of your Hiſtory, 
if you haye not ſeparately meditated upon each 
of its reſpective parts. Draw them near to 
each other, in order that you may perceive 
wherein conſiſts their moſt natural relation, 
Aided by your preliminary ſtudies, endeavour 
ſo to place them that they may reciprocally 
throw light, the one upon the other. In a 
word, follow the precept of * Make 
n maſter 'of * ſubjeRt. wy le HAIG 
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| This: Orders. in a aſt es confifts 
| in che expoſition relative to which JI have ſo 


; lately troubled you with my remarks, When - 
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the Hiſtorian has once acquired an extremely 
clear idea of all thoſe points which he pro- 
poſes to inveſtigate; he will not find it difſi- 
cult (I ſhould imagine) to throw aſide the 
mention of facts almoſt barren in their nature, 
or foreign to his purpoſe, and to bring his 
readers acquainted with the influence which 
the ſeyeral events maintain, the one upon the 
other. Remark, let me intreat you, that 
there are in all States, in all enterprizes, and 
in all affairs, one or more principal points 
which decide upon the ſucceſs» of the whole, 
and which draw after them all particular acci- 
dents, like a torrent. In the government, 
or the adminiſtration of a Society, it is the 
knowledge of theſe deciſive points which form 
the accompliſned Stateſman; nor muſt he 
promiſe himſelf ſucceſs but in proporti- 
on to the ſteadineſs and perſeverance with 
which he ſtrongly attaches himſelf to them, 
and keeps them always in his view. So is it 
with the Hiſtorian, On theſe objects ſhould 
he fix both his attention and my own. Then, 
with the greateſt facility, will he diſcover the 
. moſt luminous order. Every point becomes 
„ 8 1 | Clear 


clear and ſimple. The ſeveral facts will re- 
main deeply engraven upon my memory, be- 
cauſe I ſhall net, at any time, loſe ſight of 
that chain which, like the thread of Ariadne, 
will ſerve as à clue, to prevent my reaſon 
from wandering out of the right track. Such 
is the admirable art of Livy from the com- 
mencement of his Hiſtory to the end; and (to 
remind you only of one example) recollect 
how, in his third Decad, when he is under 
the neceſſity of preſenting to us, all at one 
time, a vaſt) croud of objects, he rivets our 
regard and attention upon Hannibal, whoſe 
genius holds in the balance the fortune of the 
Romans, and even occaſions it to totter. 
Whatſoever happens out of Italy relates only 
to this General of the Carthaginians. Rome, 
by making diverſions, is employed only in 
endeavors to diminiſn the forces of Hannibal, 
and to prevent Carthage from repairing thoſe 
loſſes which are n even by *. vietories. 
oh 15 331 "a . | 

ils 3 is Fg fo 8 or lo wiſe 
as to have acquired a proper knowledge of its 
own Rage; to have learned the art of 1 ma» 
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ä naging ie to advantage, and of not venturing 
upon too many enterprizes at one time, the 
Hiſtorian will find himſelf more at eaſe; and, 
for the purpoſe of putting his relation into 
great order, he need only follow, with fide- 
lity,/ the order of events. But, if this State; 
whether from an ignorance of its real intereſts, 
or from a kind of fatality, plunges, at once, 
into a variety of undertakings, without mak- 
ing the proper diſtinction between that which 
ought to have the principal lead and thoſe 
which ſhould be conſidered merely as ſimple 
acceſſaries, I ſhould fear that the Hiftorian 
would find himſelf entangled amidſt equal 
perplexities and as little able to acquit himſelf 
with credit as the Republic the Hiſtory of 
which he is compoſing. Whilſt the perſons 
in adminiſtration know not either what they 
do, or what they want to do, you will per- 
ceive that the Hiſtorian, not more enlightened 
than themſelves, will ſtring one event upon 
another, and fatigue and diſguſt the Reader by 
narratives which do not lead to any ſerviceable 
point whatever. Even the Author, tired out 
nn ien labors to arrange materials "iſ 
0121 Lt _ meagre 


meagre and ſo forbidding, will only throw 
before you a ſet of wretched pictures of which 
the farſt glance is too diſcouraging to make us 
wiſh to look a ſecond time. Without a prin- 

cipal view. before. him, he will, at one mo- 
ment, injudiciouſly relinquiſh the ſubje& con- 
cerning which he treats ; at another moment, 
he will reſume it with equal impropriety; and, 
after all this, he, will, a ſecond time, diſcard 
it upon as frivolous and, indefenſible a ground. 
He will cut up occurrences, fritter them into 
pieces, and, of courſe, never bring them for- 
n in their * ane. 


What e ay are left tor PR Hiſto- 
dan Thoſe which muſt ariſe from his poſ- 
ſeſſion of greater mental power than the He- 
roes whom he ſtrives to celebrate. When he 
diſcovers the embarraſſments into which he has 
deen thrown by their perplexing and ill - digeſt- 
ed polities, let him prove ſuperior to all en- 

deavors to conceal; and candidly acknow- 
ledge to the Reader the nature of his ſituation. 
When I am once deſired to have patience, my 
N | | but 
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but always,” ſhort, reflections, let him informs 
me of the faults either of the Senate or of the 
Generals; let him riſe above theſe; I ſhall 
follow him, and, during a faſtidious relation, 
1 ſhall be comforted and ſupported by the 
pleaſure of thinking myſelf ſuperior to thoſe 
men of whom I read the Hiſtory; and their 
faults, conveying light and inſtruction into my 
mind, will indemnify me for what fatigue I may 
experience in the peruſal of the work. Yet, in 
the very midſt of this confuſion, the Hiſtorian 
muſt not forget to eſtabliſh for himſelf a kind 
of Order. One muſt naturally preſent itſe}6 
to every Writer ; and this is to turn his chief 
attachment to the principal object; to form 
out of it the centre of the picture, and to 
place thoſe perſonages Who are of leſs im- 
portance round the border. Readers whoſe 
confined taſte and underſtanding can not pre- 
vent them from remaining fatisfied with a mo- 
derately well-written Hiſtory will find. no fault 
Whatever; but readers of a ſuperior caſt will 
expect a more enlarged and decifive ſpecimen 
of talents, ingenuity and abilities. When 
* pnpleatng ; one are unavoidably 

brought 
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drought forward, I ſeem to wiſh that the Hi- 
ſtorian would inform me by what accident or 
What chance I may reach, 'With6ut Ehtettain. 
ing a ſingle doubt as 10 dle refolt, the point 
which is to unravel the whole buſineſs, "Since 
Tmprudence then leaves intireſy open a free 
career to Fortune, I could wiſh that the latter 
might act her part even to the full extent, [ 
ſhould like to diſcover how, by exhauſting their 
reſources, States detach themſelves from their 
hopes, and, at length, 'renounce enterprizes of 
which the good and ill fortune, lowliy ſuc- 
ceeding to each other, are, w the n of 
OR RT: C gt 
ola ey a of 'this genrral Over, which 
ought. to conſtitute the very ſoul! of an in- 
flructive and intereſting Hiſtory, there is a 
particular Order which, points out to me the 
place wherein the different matters ſhould be 
ſeparately arranged. For example, Abbé du 
Bos, in his ee of the League of Cam- 
bray, 1 reſerves for his Taft book an Eſſay on 
that commerce to which the Venetians owed 
the riches art ſtood in need of to enable them 
to 
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1 def rhe ee of © war if bo great 
a multitude of confederated enemies. It is 
evidept that this preparatory detail ſhould bave 
been placed at the beginning of the work, 
When the Hiftotian explains to me in what 
manner Venice could have proved equal to the 
maintenance of this war, J ceaſe to feel the 
eaſt curioſity, provided that I am only one of 
thoſe Readers who do not like to give them- 
ſelves the leaſt trouble to diſcover the cauſes 
of events. I am concerned at interruptions 
to that impatience with which 1 ſhould have 
haſtened to the point where the Hiſtorian | 
means to unravel and to wind up the whole 
circumſtances of his narration; and, in dif- 
guſt; I ſhut the book. If I am amongſt the 
number of the moſt intelligent Readers, 1 
execrate, in terms extremely far from being 
gentle, an Hiſtorian ſo ignorant of his art that 
he can only offer me- che information which 
eee . en eee 
I have not Wan ie! REI of America | 
written by Dr. Robertſon z but, if the extrack 
put into my hands was à faithful tranſeript 
* | | | from 
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from the. original, I cannot ayoid thinking 
that this work, replete with curious and even 
excellent matter, muſt not, however, be pro- 
poſed as a model for unexceptionable hiſtorical 
writing. Why, Jet me aſk you, does he waſte 
all the firſt book in expatiating on the the na- 
vigation of the Ancients, their commerce and 
their geographical diſcoveries? All this part 
of his publication may. have been, put together 
with great learning, fidelity, and preciſion, 
But, this is not what I wants ;dywiſh to know 
the nature of the [reaſons fotlgmagining that 
a new. world exiſted. I am anxious to become 
acquainted with the character of Chriſtopher 
Columbus, and thoſe uncommon. and great 
qualities that enabled him to execute the pro- 
digious enterprize which he had meditated. 
Lam told that all the ſecond book is ſet apart 
for the ſatisfaction of this curioſity, but thoſe 
parts of it which have been deſcribed to me 
entitle me to aſłk whether Livy would not have 
treated the ſubje& with more conciſeneſs ? 
Would h have ſuffered ſuch a conſumption of 
his time as muſt have gone to the trouble of 


explaining to me a ene — 
A | | 1s 


. 
js, indeed, ſerviceable-to know, but, concern- 
ing which 1 feel an abſolute indifference, du- 
ring my impatience to diſcover how the Euro- 
peans reduced to ſubjection an extenſive coun- 
iry that brought us to a ſtate of poverty by 
pouring in upon us immenſe quantities of gold 
and filver, of which the poſſeſſion ſowed the, 
ſeeds of freſh wars, quarrels and diſſentions. 
Ihe third book contains the Hiſtory of the 
diſcovery and conqueſt of the iſlands, and the! 
narrative of ſome attempts upon the Continent. 
They tel] me that, in the following book, the 
Author treats concerning the mode of life 
amongſt the Savages, compares it to a ſtate 
of civilization, and then begins to make men- 
tion of the manners of the Americans. 1 
believe that all theſe different pieces are wor- 
thy of the greateſt Philoſopher ; but I am al- 
ways apprehenſive leſt an eager deſire to make 
a parade of Philoſophy, and of literary knows», 
ledge ſhould, prove a detriment to Hiſtory, 
which ought to move forward without oſtenta- 
tion, to reject all which is not neceſſary, and 
to wear only thoſe ornaments which are ſuit» 
able to its nature, Do you not perceive that, 
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on this ocesſion. all "Order is overthrown 4 
Had the Hiſtorian placed the fdarth book be- 
fore the third, I think that I ſhould have read, 
with more pleaſure and with more intereſted 
fedings, the narration'of the exploits of Co- 
1umbus and the Spaniards.” It is true that, in 
ſich a Eaſe; Doctor Robertfoh would have 

refraitied'from a multitude of remarks which, at 
thin moment, I ſhould not wiſh to meet with; 
but, he would have entered into an excellent 
0 deni ve WO: g e whe de- 
SHI Stole 1464s TE, 15 „ 
It is eee me this an enen 
ought to manifeſt all that art which à great 
Dramatie Poet employs in order that he may 
prepare me properly to iſten to either his tra- 
© gedy or his eomedy. Does a Writer facrifice 
every conſideration to the pleaſiire which he 
feels in ſetting down, for the amufement of 
"his" reader, a variety of fine” things #' A judi- 
ious eritie, without incurring the charge of 
ſeverity, will laugh them to ſcorn; and, for this, 
he ſhall have reaſon on his ſide. It is not poſſible 
mat, even at the commencement of bis work, 
1 | an 


080010; 
an Hiſtorian can make too much baſte to pro- 
ceed to the fact; for, the mind is impatient, 


and has not yet the . occaſion to e 
elf. 


1 diſorder, (as I am) informed} pre- 
vails all through this. work; The author de- 
votes the firſt Book to the conqueſt of Mexico, 
and the ſixth to the . conqueſt of Peru; then, 
travelling back his former ground, he, in the 
ſeventh, Book, entertains us with remarks 
touching the. ſtate of civilization at which the 
two Kingdoms bad arrived. Muſt it not 
have proved. infinitely; more ſuitable to. the 
great plan of the Hiſtorian if, having broyght 
Columbus into Mexico, he had informed the | b 
Reader that this Captain would no longer find g i 
| 


himſelf contending againſt a ſet of untutored, 
lay, enervated and timid Savages, like, thoſe i 
inhabiting Saint Domingo, and the other 1 
iſlands 3 but, againſt a civilized People who n 
had eſtabliſhed for themſelves. a regular form = 
of government, and who would have. reſiſted - 111 
the Spaniards and their courage inflamed. with 
warice, if, not being conſounded by the no- 
velty 


A = 
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wetty- of the ſpectacle and the dangers which the 


chreatned them, they could have riſen ſuperior an 
to that aſtoniſhment and thoſe terrors which thi 
freeze up the mind, and of which the People eis 
of the ancient World have frequently become coi 


the victims. I'muſt repeat, Theodoſius ! that 
the Author, by following the Order to which 
-T adverted, would feel himſelf reduced to the 
_ -neceſlity of relinquiſhing a great part of his 
arguments, and of his refleftions: and, ſo to acc 
employ the remainder that his narrative, con- by 
tinually clear, ſhould not prove overburthened i tim 
and flackened in its progreſs, might have be- beg 
come a taſk attended with à great deal of 
trouble. But, this is not my buſineſs, and, 
us Boileau boaſted of having learned Racine 
to make verſes with difficulty, ſo I ſhould not 
feel the leaſt concern at being reproached for 
| having taught Hiſtorians to write, with equal 
"difficulty, their Hiſtories. It is ſcarcely poſſible 
too often to apprize them of the neceſſity of 
0 embracing all opportunities to collect together 
facts and to follow them with ſuitable reflec- 
tions; but it is a point of {tilt greater impor- 


"ee to bring home to their conviction that 
3 | they 
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e 
they ought not to make uſe of all their riches, 
and (if you will allow me the expreſſion) that 
the clippings of every work, and more eſpe- 
cially of a good Hiſtory, ought to be more 
conſiderable than the Work itſelf, 


* 
5 THEODOSIUS. 


| You have not been im poſed upon in the 
account given to you of the Hiſtory written 
by Doctor Robertſon, | I read it, for the firſt 


time, with the greateſt avidity. Again, I 


began to read it ; bur, I muſt confeſs to you, 
that this ſecond peruſal, far from affording 


me the pleaſure which I expected, was cold 


and languid. I quitted the Book without 
regret ; and I recurred to it without impa- 
tience ; a change of diſpoſition for the cauſes 


of which your remarks have properly account- 


ed. In whatſoever manner a Hiſtory may be 
put together, I perceive that it can, at t 
reading, entertain us and ſecure our attention 
when it deſcribes events equally novel and im- 


portant. We then, in ſome meaſure, con- 


found the merit of the Hiſtorian with that of 
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nis Hero ; but, at * — peruſal; all this 
chaos isdiſperſed; we can clearly ſit in judgment 
upon the Hiſtorian and his art; and thoſe oc- 
*,currences of Which the relation is no longer 
new, nor even well-told, come to us in a 
tedious form; and, upon this account, the 
Book is baniſhed into ſome corner of the li- 
© brary, where it is no os read, and i 
now my then une, „ 


At 1 while 1 mals? to . more ac- 
ee ideas of the duties of an Hiſtorian, 1 
"ould venture to offer to your conſideration ſe- 
»veral remarks upon this Hiſtory of America, 
by Doctor Robertſon, Failing, in the ſame 
--moment, to take in che whole compaſs of his 

ſubject, und 40 examine it it as n Politician, he 
_ fills/the mind with hopes which terminate in 
"diſappointment; he announces to me that the 
' diſcovery of America is an event of all others 
the moſt fortunate to mankind; yet, as | 
proceed in the peruſal of the Work, I find 
that the Geographers are, upon this occaſion, 
the only gainers; | The, naw World, van- 


N ee and laid * has no better lays to 
enforce 
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; enforce'its obedience than thoſe of Monte- 

tums and the Caciques; whilſt ow World 0 
obtains only unſerviceable riches, and all the 

vices which naturally muſt have reſulted from 
the acquiſition, But, let me, now, check my 
remarks; and aſk pardon for having iater- 
rupted yours, Return, if you pleaſe, to that 
. inveſtigation concerning Order with which 
”_ bad e to wen e to lutz. us. 


Re 5 


hs ſhall . your canal This Order 
which you ſo much approve of is the rock 
 whereon the greater number of Hiſtorians have 
been daſhed away, We might venture to 
aſſert that ſome Writers (ſo negligent do they 
prove, in this reſpect) have never attended 
to the important truth that out of this Order 
ariſes that magic, mat ſecret charm which 
embelliſhes even beauties, and attracts and in- 
ſenſibly keeps alive the attention of the Rea- 
ders. Other Hiſtorians, remaining under the 
dominion of an imagination which does in« 
Jury to their judgment, look no farther than 
| ur 8 1 M the 


ehe part concerning which they are writing, 
and, without conſidering either What precedes 


or ought to follow it, remain ſatisfied if they 


can throw before us a brilliant and lengthened 
cluſter of wards, and conceive that upon this 


alone depends the whole perſection of a Work. 


But, let us content qurſelves with ſome re- 
0 4 n oh the art of writing n. 


idee ee, (that is, the adder 
of the times) ſhould always meet with due at- 
tention, yet, the Hiſtorian muſt net - follow 
it with undeviating ſexvility. When you have 
entered upon the relation of an important 
fact, take care leſt by hacking and cutting 
one part ſrom the other, you degrade its con- 
ſequence z and do not abandon it in the very 
moment when you have excited my curioſity. 
This rule is the more unerring, becauſe the 
greateſt Hiſtorians, ſueh as Tacitus and Gro- 
tivs; have ſubmitted to it een in their annals; 
2 mode of writing Hiſtory, which being (as 
we have already agreed) extremely proper to 
give us an idea of the formation of the Jaws, 
wm and cuſtatns * a * either du- 


ring 
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ring their early infancy, or throughout the 
courſe of an important Revolution, lays it 
down, as an indiſpenſible point, that the nar- 
ratives of facts ſhould be arranged and brought 
forward in conformity to the order of their 
reſpective dates. Yet, theſe two Hiſtorians, 
endued with great knowledge of the World, 
and ſenſible that they muſt pleaſe and at- 
tract, if they intended to ſucceed in their 
deſire to inſtruct their Readers, have, upon 
| ſome occaſions, anticipated the times; and 
then, they regarded it as ſufficient to take no- 
tice of this unuſual deviation. Tacitus once 
forgets himſelf in the third Book of his Hiſtory, 
where, ſenſibly affected by the violent troubles 
in Germany, which nearly ruined the affairs 
of the Romans on that frontier, he juſt al- 
Jades''to them, and then promiſes to make 
them ſoon the object of his diſcuſſion, Un- 
leſs I am much miſtaken in my opinion, the 
Hiſtorian betrays a want of ſkill when, having 
announced to me important facts, he does not 
immediately relate them. On ſuch occaſions, 
the impatient mind of the Reader divides its at- 

OP is puſhed forward from its mark, and, 
M2 being 
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being drawn aſide from that ſubject which was 
under its conſideration, of courſe, ſuffers it to 
eſcape from notice. 


11 has been obſerved that the art of running 


into tranſitions is, of all others, the moſt 
diffcult for the Hiſtorian to practice with ſuc- 
ceſs z and, indeed, the greater part of our 


Hiſtories afford a melancholy proof that theſe 


tranſitions are either puerile, inſipid, flat, 
harſhly worked up, or unnaturally forced, 
But, I believe that I have already .remarked 


that. ſo diſguſting a deſect ariſes from the pre- 


Cipitation with which an Hiſtorian begins his 


work, before he has ſerioufly meditated upon 
all its different parts, and that place in which 


| he. ſhould arrange them. Granting that 1 


ſhould not have diſcovered the moſt natural 
connection of events, it will, neceſſarily, fol- 
low that, in order to tack them to each other, 


I muſt employ two or three aukward expreſ- 
ſions, or that in this paſlage, too violently, un- 
hinged, by ſ dden jerks of ſentences, the at- 
tention of my reader may be precipitately 
| thrown into a new CEO On the contrary, 
F I follow, 
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I follow, without the leaſt embarraſſment, in” 
the track of an Hiſtorian who is the friend of 
Order, A ſingle word will prove ſufficient to 
lead him properly to his tranſitiow; and even 
this word will, frequently, become needleſs, 


ovided that his narration is rapid, and his 
file OY ben are 


1. you * une the obligation of inter- 
repliing your recital, for the indiſpenſibly re- 
qulſſite purpoſe of elucidating (the particular 
point, reſt aſſured that you have neglected 
that order to which it was your duty ſtrict y 
to adhere. Proceed over your ground a ſe- 

cond time; and obſerve whether ſome eſſential 
matter has not been wanting in your ex poſi- 
tion. Perhaps, even one word, fortunately 
placed-only two or three pages higher, would 
have ſufficed for the information of your Rea- 
der, Be this as it may, labour; exerciſe your 
thoughts until you find out the ſecret of ei- 
ther diſpenſing with this elucidation or of ren- 3 
dering it agreeable. On theſe occaſions, ju- | 
dicious and expert Hiſtorians either introduce, 
2 ee to animate the narrative; or inſtruct 
9 M 3 their 
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their Readers by painting the public diſorders, 
troubles and alarms. In ſhort, better than 
fuch defaulters, ſhould 1 like thoſe untutored 
Hiſtorians who, in their ſimple way, inſert as 
marginal notes what they have not the-art to 
interweave within the body of the Wed, 


In ny opinion, the Hiſtory of the Council 
of Trent, written by Fra-Paolo, is, with 
reſpect to Order, a model which we cannot 
either ſtudy or imitate too much, This parti- 
cular Hiſtory is,, in ſome degree, the general 
Hiſtory of Europe, during the time when it 
was barbarouſly torn in pieces by the enve- 
nomed quarrels of the Theologians, the blind 
fanaticiſm of the People, and the miſguided 
ambition of the Princes and of the Great. 
Under theſe fatal eireumſtances, it was ima- 
gined that a general Council, by working up 
a coincidence of opinions, might aſſuage ba- 
tred, enlighten error and reftore dignity” to 
Religion. Never did the expoſit ion of any 
particular Hiſtory embrace, at one time, a 
. greater variety of different objects; and ſoon 
_ we ſhall perceive * 866 
. . upon 


„ 
upon the ſame theatre, n croud of perſonapet 
all / diſtinguiſhed” by thelr importance; but 
whoſe intereſts; views and conduct are indif- 
penſibly oppoſed to cach other. Whilſt fore 
of the Princes moſt earneſtly inſiſt that the 
Fathers of the Council ſhall explain them- 
ſelves, and impreſs truths, with full convie- 
tion, upon the mind, others: who do not fee), 
like them, the influence of Religion, but, 
who diſtruſt (if J may uſe the ex preſſion) hi: 
deciſions of the Holy Ghoſt, and fear left 
it ſhould act in oppoſition to their intereſts, 
countenance and uphold the orooked' politics of 
the Court of Rome, more jealous (according: 
to the opinion of Fra - Paolo) of its power than 
ol ity ſacred truſts and coder of faith; and, at this 
period, repreſented as obſtinately determined 


not to reform the abuſes of the Clergy. Yet, 


it is neceſſary to lay open the intrigues of the 
Legates and the ſervitude of the Biſhops reſi- 
dent beyond the Alps 3 to put harangues into 
the mouths of the Theologians whoſe ſcho- 
-Jaſtic oratory confounds the ears, and even 
ſcares the underſtanding; to paint the obſti- 
nate perſeverance of the Innovators ;. and to 
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Ae ee 86g 00 thoſe fatal wars which con- 
tinue to rage, and of which the ſueceſſes are 
never points of little conſequence to the po- 
ities of the Court of Rome, or indifferent 
to the States . * 
e the . 6, g. 
An 
wy am aware. War Bade by 
* proſeſſors of our Religion. They obſerve 
that he was not the enemy of the Innovators. 
This may have been the' caſe; and, indeed, 
ſeeveral great men of that æra have ſuffered re- 
Proaches upon the ſame account. I conſider 
this Hiſtorian only in his relation to the art 
with which he arranges and diſpoſes the diffe- 
rent occurences which he ſubmits to our pe- 
ruſal. Obſerve with what ſimplicity all this 
chaos is diſperſed, by what natural tranſitions 
the + Hiſtorian: paſſes from one ſubject to ano- 
ther, hanging heavily upon none, yet pre- 
ſenting me with all the elucidations of Which 
I ſtand in need, and, at length, conducting 
me oath Aa th Ma for which. b pre- 
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I think I can diſcover in the ſmile from Ci- 
damon that he is diſpoſed to ſport a few plea - 
ſantries upon the Theologians; and, indeed, 
a raillery of this kind ſeems a neceſſary ingre- 
dient in the compoſition of à Philoſopher of 
the preſent age. But the graver countenance 
of Theodoſius inſinuates to me that the Hiſto- 
rians are the beſt company. I, therefore, pro- ll. 
c ced by remarking that the Hiſtorian, in order 1 
to inſtruct and pleaſe his Readers, muſt not ll 
neglect to avail himſelf of every thing which 
Can intitle him to their confidence. Werex- - 
perience the good effect of this. almoſt daily. 
Do not the ſame incidents, when related to us 
by a perſon of whoſe. judgment and probity 
ve have conceived a favorable opinion, affect 
us differently from the manner in which they 
touch our minds when reaching us in the nar- 
rative of a man either warped by ſome paſſion, 
or incapable of forming a proper judgment 
concerning that which paſſes immediately un- 
det his own eyes? An Hiſtorian who, by his 
ſtudies, ſhall have rendered himſelf worthy to 
write Hiſtory, muſt, doubtleſs, merit the eſteem 
and the friendſhip of his Readers. His en- 
in ! M 5 lightened 
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j of the mind and that love of. liberty which a 
k dad education and the manners of our age 
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| ghtened und ſtanding will. prepoflefs. us in 
his. favor. He will teach us to diſcover within 
ourſelves. thoſe: noble ſentiments, that grandeur 


4 


(F may have ſuppreſſed, but which are fo natural 
and ſo true that we again diſcover the feeds of 


) them in our breaſts, when fome diſcerning and 


2 * 


4 expert Hiſtorian: has reached and fully exer- 


cCiſed the power of intereſting our hearts, 
What can you poſſibly expect from that Writer 
who, becoming the hired literary ſervant of a 
bookſeller, and receiving wages from his hands, 
either explains away or diſguiſes truths that 
he may not give umbrage to any perſon, and 
that he may deſerve a penſion. ? How can ſuch. 
an Hiſtorian: attain to thoſe qualities; which 
are required by Lucian ?; Let him (remarks 
this Writer) retain the freedom of his mind; lat 
| above all hape ; lat him prefer truth even to his 
friends, let him endeavour to pleaſe Poſterity mor- 
than his contemporaries; let bim ſcorn to deſcend 
to; any. remarks which diſcover either adulation or 
 ſervility.z, let bim proue ſuperior to. the prejudices 
ks | 1 of 


diſebvering that he it, either in principle" or ſerit's 
ment; excluſooely ' the nativ- of any" wes e 
e e Hen 4 e een Bal hn 5014» 
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alt is our love of truth whith- muff enable us 


to advante a claim to general confidence. But, 
who can ſuppoſe that the Hiſtorian offers 2 
becoming ſacriſiee to this truth, when he cor 
ceives à predilection for perſons who do not 

appear worthy of his admitation ? An infa“ 
tuated prepoſſeſſion always points out the exiſts 
ence of a falſe bias upon the mind of an His 
florian, and becomes rather a detriment than 
a ſer vice to the Hero in whoſe favor it was 
eonceived. Never praiſe except with great 


moderation, leſt you degrade the porſon whom = 


you endeavour to exalt. In my opinion, Strada 
is inſupportable; for, ſo outragiouſſy does he 
laviſn his eneomium on Alexander Farneſe 


that he almoſtiindaces me to call in queſtion 


bis iategrity and his Talents? Why did he 
compare bim to Ceſar, to Soeipio, and to 
Alexander?” "The language of a Pubegyrif 
debaſes Hiſtory,” In his relation of the ſiege 


W | 
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of D nkcivks Sarrazin-appevrs equally inexpert; 


and Jam perſuaded that the great Conde laugh- 
ed at the abſurdity of his flatterer, We might 


cenſure with leſs danger, becauſe human ma- 


lignity is, in this reſpect, ſufficiently indulgent; 
aud the Critic, on this occaſion,” puts on an 
air of dignity and independence. Vet, Ta- 
citus has been blamed for probing to the bot- 
tom of the heart for ſecrot vices, and for giv- 
ing a criminal color to the actions of the pur- 


ſonages who are the ſubject of his animadver- 


ſions, He does this often ; but, can we, there- 
fore, ſuppoſe him in the wrong? When he 
 , wrote the Hiſtory. of the moſt corrupted age; 
when all virtues and all vices were covered 
wich a maſk, would he not have been conſi- 


dered/as/aidupe:if he bod give eredit to thoſe 
vain: es! = which. the perſons who 
| | ured to deceive the mul- 


of Tacitus) Be Minh . ee 


| thoſe ſaults which, probably, yout Reader 
_ "och otherwiſe, perceive; and avoid 
n | l 


dds Our weden Hiftorians oy 
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acting the diſguſting part of a declaimer when 
en an odious and men Am 
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on an air of probability; and this circum- 
ſtance is ſufficient to induce an Hiſtorian (who . 
plumes bimſelf upon being a Philoſopher, yet, 
certainly, has not too much ſtudied and in- 
veſtigated the ſtrange turns and inconfiſtencigg . 
of the human mind, and the caprices of our 
paſſions and of fortune) to reject as an error 
every occurrence which he deems extraordi- 
nary 3 and this is, the manner of Voltaire. 
Another, ſufficiently docile, to his own ima- 
gination to remain extremely limited in his 
judgment, would: wiſh to embelliſh the Hiſtory 
and tender it more animated and affecting by 
putting a layer of the marvellous. upon the 
facts which he relates. For example, I might 
naturally want to have the conſpiracy of the 
Count de Fieſque conceived, managed and 
af it by Cardinal de Retz, in a work written 
during the earlier part of his youth. Ualeſa 
| Loere (the (moſt. infatunted of all the Cong 
us . ſpirators, 


en the vera oy: bf the 
Count de Fieſque. The marvellous with 
which the Hiſtorian has endeavoured to aſto- 
niſh and to intereſt my feelings muſt appear as 


a wild delirium; and, therefore, far from ap- 


plauding, I ſhall blame him for not having 


ſuppreſſed this ſally of the imagination when 


age * ere og Funn _ v Judg- 
In a nner o. which does not ſeem in chace 
of the marvellous; we, ſometimes, find an 
air of "Romance that, certainly, disfigures it 
What Reader can give credit to the Don 
Carlos of Abbé de St. Real, and to his nar- 
rative of Piſo againſt Nero The Romancer 
betrays himſelf in every page; and, perhaps, 
this idea follows me, im ſpite of my endea- 
vours to deſert it, When I read theſe works 
where Saint Real is on the Hiſtorian, I am 


confidence to a Wiriter who has tried to ſport 


with my credulity, pepper _ 
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dy their inſipid intermixture. With how 
much ſtronger reaſon, therefore, ſhould I for- 

bid an Author, remarkable for producing 
works which violently injure manners and 
morality, to preſume to write Hiſtory; unleſs,, 
indeed, by the great efforts of a ſuperior un- 
derſtanding, he could, like Salluſt, attain to 
the power of ſeparating himſelf from his vices, 
of condemning them, and of preſenting to 
mankind the truths which it behoves them 
moſt to know ? Whatſoever betrays a baſeneſs 
of the mind is detrimental. to the Hiſtorian 
who wiſhes to inſtruct and entertain me. Un- 
leſs I ſuffer him to ſeduce and to RO . 
| 1 muſt _ bim. 


Buss for the altes, let us who the 1 
of morality, and confine our obſervations to 


the art of the Hiſtorian. If an Epic Poet, on 
the point of bringing his Deities into action, 
and of creating Heroes, according to his 


| fancy, would render himſelf ridiculous, were 


he to give us an ,exordium- replete with ego- 
tiſm and parade, how much more is it the 
ee Hiſtorian, PR forward upon 

ye the 


with. a greater degree of modeſty ? Imitate 
Livy... If, by chance, I ſhould ſeem, in your 
opinion, too ſevere, let me refer you, in my 
defence, to Lucian. He ridiculed the Hiſto- 
rians of his time who promiſed to treat their 
Readers with wonders; and he compar d th 


to children diverting themſelves by putting 


La the maſk of Hercules or, of Titan,: “ Take 

«« care (he ſubjoins) not to place the head of 

* the Coloſſus of Rhodes upon the body of a 

„ Dwarf.” Why, therefore, ſhould 1 not: be- 


come diſguſted at reading, in che title-page of 


a Work: The political and philoſophical Hiftery? 
I could. lay a wager that the Hiſtorian muſt, 
4 unavoidably, throw before us a cenſurable 


5 production, becauſe he diſcovers his ignoranc 
that every rational Hiſtory ſhould, without 


affecting to apf ear as ſuch, be philoſophical 
and "political... Does another Writer, in his 
epigtaph, invoke aug and ſacred Truth to de- 
ſcend from Heaven for the purpoſe of inſtructing 
Kings? The prophecy. of Horace, will der 
Mun of, | Mun ahn guss 
u nn een 21 Naſt cities 024 212 


2 


* 


the ſcene only mere men, to conduct bimſelf 


Doubtleſs, 


N 
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6ubtleſs, the Hitorian; to deſerve the 
Ane of his Readers, ſhould appear en- 
lightened ; but, thoroughly to preſerve this 
appearance, he muſt, in fact, be what he ſeems: 
An ignorant Writer will ſtruggle to make a 
Jhew of knowledge to little purpoſe. His ig- 
norance will break through the veil, on every 
fide, Voltaire, for inſtance, is determined to 
appear filled with knowledge; and, aſſures, me 
that he has read our ancient Capitularies; 
but, is it poſſible that J, who, alſe, have pe- 
ruſed theſe monuments of our Hiſtory, can 
give eredit to his affirmation 3 Not to violate 
| good manners, and accuſe him, in dire& 
terms, of having uttered falſities, can I reſiſt 
the compulſion to think that he, ſometimes, 
miſunderſtood, or even did not underſtand at 
all the paſſages which he read? To prove to 
me, in another place, how much bis criti- 
eiſm is circumſpect and ſevere, he will tell 
me that the ſtory, of Lucretia does not, in his 
opinion, appear ſupported by exceedingly 
unqueſtionable authorities, like that of the 
daughter of Count Julian. In order to evince 
the propriety of this remark, he adds that it 
29 is 


(258 ) 
Ts; genera as difficult ts prove a8 to com- 
mit rape. A taſteleſs humoriſt might, per- 
haps, laugh at ſuch à wfetehed pleaſantry ; 
but, it muſt; certainly, dienour the page 
of Hiſtory. There is an eaſy and contempri- 
ble kind of erudition with which only an 
ignoratit Writer imagines that he can adorn 


his work. Why, in the life of Charles the 
Twelfth, does he inform me that, in the 
Turkiſh language, Balte ſignifies arr axe, and 


| Coumonr a coal? I, doubtleſs, muſt receive 


a fund of pleaſure from' knowing that the 


Tartars call their Prince (whom we ſtile Kan). 
Han, and that Juſſut means Joſeph. Wechuſe 
to name the celebrated Sage whom the Chi- 
neſe have regarded with a kind of religious 
| reverence, Cunfuriur. 1 believe that, in this 
particular, we are our own maſters; and, 

ſurely, the change in the orthography or pro- 
nunciĩation of a name can never lead to a ma- 
terial error. All this, however, does not ſig- 
nify ; for, Monſieur de Voltaire, whoſe ex- 
actitude is carried to the moſt ſerupulous ex- 
tremes, informs us that we maim the appella- 


tion * NO Philolophier, and that he was 
* | | called 
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4 
called Cong-fut-ſte, As if the French were 
not at liberty to regulate their language as 
they might think fit, he wanted them to call 
les dehees (the game of cheſs) / jeu de flack, 
To ſhew that he is not leſs a proficient in the 
Italian than in the Arabian, the Turkiſh and 
the Chineſe language, he chuſes to name the 7 
perſon whom the French ſtile Chriflophe Co- 
lambe, Colombo. Why, therefore, does he not 
change the words which, in his language, are 
Nome and Londres, to Roma and London? Alt 
theſe: fre inſtances of erudition, undoubtedly, 
have their value. But, Readers exiſt of ſo 
nice a tafte, and ſo difficult te be pleaſed that 
they could have wiſhed that the Hiſtorian had 
proved leſs laviſh of theſe ſpecimens of know- 
. ledge, and reſerved them intirely for n 


bas $5455 
The d of this wretched als of 
learning makes a Writer appear ridiculous ; 
but, if his erudition were even accompanied 
by a more refined taſte, he ſhould conceal it 
from me unleſs I want it. A Reader of com- 
mon penetration and experience will ſoon 
form a judgment concerning the capacity of 
le e the 
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the Hiſtorian; . Notwithſtanding that, in ſome 
- Hiſtories, I have not diſcovered thoſe groſs 
faults. which are the unequivocal marks of 
ignorance, I believe that the limited abilities 
and knowledge of the Author have not eſ- 
caped my notice. I am at a loſs to account 


for it; but, I deſired ſomething more. The 


facts appeared to me abridged and mutilated. 
Amidſt this ſpecies of obſcurity, my mind 
was not at eaſe; and I diſtruſted the talents. 


and the experience of my Hiſtorian. On 


the contrary, in other works, I imagined that 


I could perceive the Author, at leaſt equal, if 
not riſing ſuperior to his ſubject matter; and, 
to produce this fortunate effect, it frequently 
happens that only a ſingle word or one ſhort 
remark is wanting which mixes with the nar- 
ration, yet, does not leſſen its rapidity. An 
excellent critique is the torch of Hiſtory ; but, 
Abbe Fleury had, never, more reaſon, on his 
ſide than, when he compared it to ſcaffolds 
which the workmen are obliged. to raiſe to 
facilitate the conſtruction of an edifice, and 
which they take down when the latter is com- 
pleted. Conceal x08 critique; it will diſguſt 


and 
. 
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an 
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acdoraioar t majority of your Readers 


Vour modeſty will not hurt your reputation. 


Reſt aſſured that the learned who, alone, in 


proceſd of time, determine upon the fate of 


Hiſtorians, will do you juſtice; and occaſion 
your work to be read, praiſed and oh 
even ” . „ FM | 


-09) . 


together "two' treaties? This was not worth 


the pains to check the narration which neyer 
can proceed too rapidly. Let us always re- 
member that the Reader, at once idle and : 
impatient, ſeeks for truth, but will not ſit i in 
judgmeént upon a trial. It would have been 
ſuffcient if Abbe du Bos, not endeavouring . 
to recify the error, had taken care to avoid 
the! commiſſion” of the fault either of Guic- N 
ciardini, or of Varillas. The next time 


that you read over this Hiftory, do me che 


eren Whether * attention does 
bas | not 


In the Hiſtory of the League of can 5 
are you not actually diſappointed in reading 
the long diſcuſſions of Abbe du Bos to clear 
up ſome miſtake or other, of little importance, 
and which has occafioned Varillas to confound. 


| 
| | 
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not flag over the prolix diſe 
torian concerning the authenticity of the 
ſpeech which Juſtinian made to the Emperor 
Maximilian? If, in the opinion of Abbé du 
Bos, the ſpeech appears rational, true and 
authentic, let him report it. Does he conſider 
it as the offspring of the ĩmagination of Guic- 
ciardini, and ill ſuited to the courage and the 
wiſdom of the Venetians? Let him take no 


notice of it 3 or, rather, let him compoſe 


from it a better ſpeech. Is a fat differently 
related by two Writers of equal authority, 
and have you no motive for preferring the one 
to the other? Produce.a ſpecimen of the two 
modes in which the narrative has been given. 
Ihe Reader, judging favorably of your ta- 
lents, diſcernment and circumſpection, will 
become ſatished and offer you the tribute of 
his applauſe. But, remember to avoid enter 


ing into a diſcuſſion touching thoſe arguments 


which may have been advanced for the pur- 
Poſe of ſupporti ng. the authenticity of each 


of theſe two different relations. It is, indeed, 


a miſemployment of the time to ſtrive to hang 


* like a dead ä upon my attention; 


and 


* 
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and. FO ts for the ſake of convincing 
mee that I-ſhall. underſtand it no better than 

yourſelf, who have not en wn it wn 
ER; of acids: 


wud: 33 s 

. aan that, . oinfirud; 
Ty neceſſary to pleaſe z; and, if the Hiſtorian 
has that delicate taſte, that refined attention 


to the preſervation of the affinities and con- 


nections without which, notwithſtanding. all 
that men of brilliant imaginations may ad- 
vance'to the cantrary, it is impoſſible to prove 


a Writer of genius, he will naturally conceive 
that Hiſtory does not ſuffer an undiſtinguiſhed 
and thoughtleſs admiſſion of all kinds of or- 
naments: caput artis decere. Conſtantly noble, 

and by turns ſimple, majeſtic and ſublime, 

' Hiſtory does not aſſume the ſame tone for all 

_ .occurrences, We become fatigued by the 
continual antitheſes of Velleius Paterculus and 


Florus; and ſtill greater are the laſſitude and 


diſguſt which we experience at peruſing thoſe 
exclamations which betray. a weak and narrow 
judgment, unleſs "they are introduced with 
much propriety, and, as it were, ſnatched up 


1 Fu by 
W o > 


Wola L am deeply affected with 


nimity of mind diſplayed by Codrus, ; 
votes himſelf to the preſervation bf. dne Atke- 


F be may not be ſpared. by eee 
miretur (exclaims Patereulus) gui; his artibus 
- quefterits, quibus ab ignavis vita gueri ſolet ? 
2 pleaſure vaniſhes, and I become incenſed 
- againſt an Hiſtorian whoſe unworthy amuſe- 
ment is to draw together diſtant ideas and to 
make a parade of the brilliancy of his imagi- 
nation. Give me leaye to trouble you with 
one more example, and we will diſpenſe with 
all the reſt. After the battle of Pharſalia, 
; Pompey determines. to retirein. to Egypt. Now, 
; ſiſten to Paterculus. Sed quis in adus bene- 


£ _ mitoſis bs deberi putat gratiam ? aut quando fortuna 
| don mutat fam? And, mo oft undoubtedly, this 
* Titer was well employed in heaping three 
| exclamations, the one upon the other, con- 
8 cerning. a point ſo common and trifling as the 
political ingratitude | of Princes and of States; 3 
and. as the F iogratitude of mankind! 
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Hiorun er vat memoriam! 5 aut quis ullam cala- 
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not to make him the ſubject of my ; remarks... 
Be this as it 'may; both the one and the other 
aim often, but unſeaſonably, to entertain us 
with their Wirticifſms. Vet, neither of tbem 
ib had the preſumption to obſerve, like Vol- 
_ faire in his Univerſal Hiſtory, that children are 
not formed by ſtrotes of the pen. On the con- 
trary, even they would hive regarded it as dif- 
Honorable to deſcend to ſo indecent à buf- 
. foonery. In this Work you will find a mul- 
. titude of Pleaſantries which are not 
7 hey, ſometimes, are full of humour ;*an 
I ſhould approve of them in a Comedy or a 
Satire; but, they are miſplaced, and, conſe-. 
. quently, impertinent in Hiſtories. Monſieur. 
die Voltaire is the firſt Writer who wiſhed to 
tranſplant into theſe the graces of his gaiety 
and his wit ; but, to apply this ſportive levity 
of language to all which is of the moſt i im- 
portance, and, ſometimes, the moſt: affliding to 
unk. ediseovens, a want of taſte and a de- 
fe in judgment. I cannot avoid think ing 
8 * a —— not more than uſually chaſte 


and liters. we ou e with any . 
85 of theſe deviations from the point of delicacy. 


uch A diſpoſition would warn the Hiſtorian 
not to ſactifice his cooler underſtanding to 
Ps and lively fallies, and the Reader not 
0 applaud thoſe ſtrokes of -humaur. which are 
©: Th . injurious to. HOY than 10 * 


Biſon ; but, ee mach e The $6 | 

much taſte are requiſite to enable the Hifto- 
rian to reject particulars brilliant in themſelves, 
het not proper for inſertion. Quintus Curtius 
has ſeveral of theſe beauties, or rather of theſe 
rich. and ſparkling pieces with, which be, ſure- 
I, might have diſpenſed ;, for, ſometimes, be 
appear to poſſeſs all the taſte and all the ele- 
vation of mind peculiar to Livy and to Saluſt 5 
fl * Seribinds reel, Her, Uo principium int., 
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And, beſcre we 0 this ſubject, give me 

nention to r a circumſtance which 
years ago, e, 


BL 


K's! 'Teeply engraven upon my tal! ever 7 to 
de forgotten, Paying a viſit to one 'of my 
| Friends, I found him earneſtly engaged on the 

zerufal of aquarto volume. Permit me ( ſaid 
ke)" *t6 read to you an admirable piece with 
„ hich L ai am perfe&ly enchanted.” And, im- 
mediately, I beared him recite a kind of 
hymn to Love. Indeed (I exclaimed) your 
<« encomium'is juſt. This Ode in proſe ap- 
de pears. extremely beautiful.“ When my 
Hiend deſired that he might read it to me onge 

More, J roſe in hafte to diſcover the title of 
this rale, Quarto, What did 1 obſerve? 
2 KENT The Natural Hiſtory . ts TW, 

all'my pleaſure vaniſhed, . . . . Ab! Pliny P? 
Kd not avoid remarking) 4 is it thus that 
you have treated Natural Hiſtory, which 
* requires even more ſimplicity than any 

| „ bfher.“ .. . My friend endeavoured to 
prove to me that his Maker of. Odes was in 
the right; that theſe beauties ſcattered within 
4 work impart to it a ſplendid air, 28 diſco- 
ver that the Author, whoſe abilities are not 
limitted to one line, is Kuperior to the matter 
conicerning Which he writes, He added that 


Na . na 


no incanſderablethare of genius ** 
to make up the art of re-animating the atten» 
tion of the ra by t ſuch We Teen 


Me F ES, | 
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00 this e 1 ee it beſt toremain 
| Ba My friend would not haye underſtood 
me, if, during that moment, 1 bad- remarked 
to him that no ſentiments ſhould gain admiſ- 
ion into a work which are not actually con- 
genial With its nature, and that he had 
eh A proftituted the term agreeable digreſ- 
Lions . So. much the worſe for. him, if the 
. of the Hiſtorian proves ſufficiently 
tedious, dull, heavy and inſipid to reduce 
him to the neceſſity of endeayouring, by the : 
introduction of extranegus matter, to alle» 
viate the difgyſt and laſitude_ of the Reader. 
The digreſſion . « concerning Cybele, to which 
Herodian recurs, in his firſt book, is com- 
prized within two pages; and, as an apology 
for its infertion,, the kliſtorian, aware of its 
inrility, remarks that i it will pleaſe the Greeks, 
the majority of whom were not con ver ſant 
with che Tubjet of the, Roman Antiquities. 


1 © concludes by obſerving that 
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ehingh, and; "pars a; 1 "too 7 qu ich. 351 been. Jai 


| conctrning the 1 This attempt at, 4. 
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dication is a roof that the Hiſtarian thought, 
that it was ſearcely Pofible to be too mode- 
rate and guarded "in taking the liberty to 
launch out from the main Tabject of the Work. 


In a Leet knee. the Author muſt FOE 


i. Gutd'c occur WF: Pre | Ws | og ever, io. 
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ttoduce it, dufing the moment when you. 
have opened the relation of ſome great « event. 3. 


but, reſerve. it bor the conc luft ion, when, the 
curioſity of the Re; der Tha} have been, fully 
gear Uh" A to ahi principle, 
Livy (if 1 recolle&t aright) confines himſelf 
| to two digteflons; ; the one concerning Alex- 
ander, whom he Fegards as waging! war againſt 
tlie Romans ; 3 aud, "riotwithifanding that this. 
little devidtion from the leading point throws, 
into a clearer Tight. the "circumſtances, the 1 in- 
tereſts and the fate of the Republic, he aſks 
2 patdon of the Reader for having, ventured to 


introduce A4, The ſecond Adigreſfion relates 


8 


to Philoppemon. It is an bonorable tribute 


N 3 Which 


1 9 
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which he pays. to the mem y, of\thetfaſ;of, 
the.Greeks.z, yet, he fgniſſes his apprehenr 
fions leſt he ſhould have committed a fault and 
treſpaſſed againſt the Jaw by which he forbad 
himſelf. to launch out into the. diſcuſſion of 
when matters as "RO: foreign e 
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1 When; a | Writer „e vpon t 
fertile Hiſtory, why does he venture upon in- 
eurſions which are beyond its proper limits 7 
Granting the matter to he barren, it follows 
that he acted wrong in waking it the object 
ef his choice, nor was it poſſible that he. 
could have repaired this firſt error by giving a 
looſe to unſerviceable digrefons, | Whatſo- 
euer is not neceſſary to bring me acquainted 
either with a nation, a particular event, or 
fome illuſtrious perſonage, each, in their turns, 
the cobjeR. of the remarks of the Hiſtorinn, 
ſhould, be ſuppreſſed withaut merey. For ex- 
ample, in the life of Rienzi, What have I to 
do with that long digrefſion concerving. the 
plague which. overſpred and deſolated all Eu- 
rope, in the * 138, and, the relation, 
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wier Du Cerceuu moſt ridieulouſiy wels W 
bis Worte, by obſerving that Providenee per- 
mieten Rienzi to eſcape from the contagiony 
beedirfe he was deſtined to contribute to the 
chaſtiſement of the Romans ? Are you going 
toc enter upon the deſeription of a war raging 
within a new country # Inform me only f 
that which' is requiſite to give me a juſt idea of 
its reſources,” riches, manners, morals and 
character, together with that kind of hoſtili- 
ties which, with a view to conqueſt, it mighe 
appear the moſt politic to direct againſt it. 
Deſcribe to me in the groſs Provinces either 
open or interſected by Rivero, Mountains or 
Deſiles; but, do not waſte” the time amidſt 
details of a topographical deſcription; and, 
above all . 0 10 0 leſt 1 25 dene e 
raliſt t. e 1 a 1371112 
Wenn e en n nel met 
We Aua ed Wingties with was; "2 
fure, becauſe the events which they include 
2 Hi Ab quoquo” modo ſeriptu di. 
bat. This, Theodofes 1 you have experk- 
= But; we perceive; more than words 
can expreſs, that an enlightened Reader, b. 


ide N 4 


IIs * . 2 
ing once ausge bis curioſity, will not.retur; 
to u peruſal of the work, unleſs Ihe An itho 
: diſcovers, by his manner of treating the ſub · 
ject, that he enjoys the art of pleaſing and of 
exciting the attention. Is the Hiſtorian de- 
ſirous not only that we ſhould read it oyer and 
over again, and, as it were, for ever, under 
the conception of its being replete with novelty 
and attraction? Let him learn to become a 
Steat Painter of thoſe paffions which govern 
the World, and from xhich, although Fhilo- 
ſophy inſtructs us to keep them in a ſubſer- 
vieney to our own: directions, ſhe never can 
--deliver us. It is by ſuch, portraits that an 
Hiſtory beoowits aimsted. I am no longer a 
peruſing Reader; but a Spectator, who per- 
ceives events in the aft of paſſing immediately 
before him. My heart, properly on fire, com- 
municates to my mind 'a kind of heat by 
which: it is illuminated; and, thus, pene- 
ti ting through forms and all the. different 
veils under which paſſions remain diſguiſed, I 
find them reproducing each other, always the | 
fame, yet always newz and throwing a pro- 
digious A. RE ea. oO which 


e have 
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lade been, w Pa? and heh? wall ad 
f fame and Hera varying. , | 

n eee Nontty 213 21151 4G * [ 
el Vain W e ab afpite to the po- 
eino ef the t merit concerning Which 13 am 
Wpeaking, if bechäs pot Rudied with the moſt 
Partirulär and ſuceeſsful attention not only 
the nature, the movement and the courſe of 
Me phMivis; 1bat* the” manner in which they 
become interming/ed;), are confounded with 
ach other, enter into reciprocal modiſica . 
tion and bo rrb w from government, laws and 
public manners, à different character. Would 
: you paint for me the Spartans and the Athe- 
nians, the Romans and the Carthaginians, 
our Anceſtorsland our Contempotaries with 
the ſame colors? You would not expect to 
give: me more than! an exceedin gly imperſect 
idea of .. and I ſhould con- 
| tihue!: ignorant of the cauſes of events and, 
revolutibns.“ Poets and Orators may "fhew, 
8 themitclVes : impaſſioned ; 5 and be is, on theſe oc- 
caſions, that they oply fulfil their duty, be- 
<auſe the paſſions communicate themſelves to, 
each other; and becàufe a ane 40 
es. . "+. ma. 
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But, it is otherwiſe with the üben. . 
muſt preſerve the utmoſt coolneſs,” His 
, the depoſitions of 2 witneſs; and if Ae 
is anxious to obtain belief, be, muſt not [ſpeak 
in the language of che paſſions. |: T,con pave 


upon the canvas Which he animajes. by his 
touches, but who ſhould there preſent to me 
the, perſonages whoſe features, and attitude: 


iſcover their thoughts and all che pgitations of 


their mind. I can, alſo, trace the ſimilitude be- 
teen the Hiſtorian and the Dramatic Poet whe 
does not himſelf come forward upon the ſtage, 
but who. there introduces confuſion, affliction 
A We e Adee of ws . 


$ ee this picture of, 'the SIT} "LT as 


we. may diſcover. the admirable accompliſh- 


ments of Liyy, Salluſt, and Tacitus. All 
4 gganimated under a ſingle ſtroke of 
| their, pens ; and, if L am capable of think= 
My . Is. in Pf wt e ee 
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the Hiſtorian to a Painter who does not appear 


ne 
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Juin. 1 perceive arifing from it a vaſt molti 


titude « of paſſions which, by encountering 
claſhing with each other, will give to the Re- 


able that character of grandeur, "of power 
and of courage which muſt lead to her de- 
ſtruction, after having rendered her the Miſtteſs 
of the World. It is from the art with which 
an Hiſtorian unravels the progreſs of the pat 
fions, their alternate calmneſs and the violence 
of their tranſport that we perceive an intereſt 

reſulting which ennobles the moſt common 
events, and imparts a diverſity to thoſe” which 
would, perhaps, have appeared, in my opi- 
nion, too ſimilar. When I obſerve that our 
modern Hiſtorians freeze up the attention' of 
their readers, becauſe they are ſtrangers to the 
means of ſearching for our pafſions in the 
bottom of our hearts, I am anſwered that they 
have not the force and majeſty of thoſe of the 
Greeks and Romans. I grant it; but, me- 
ditating upon Tacitus and his manner of pre- 
ſenting various objects, why do not our Hiffo- 
Fans learn to avail themſelves” of the vileſt, 
the moſt irrational and the moſt abject paſſions, 5 


Fel 


erte . hav career FIRE? 
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n Wee Condor gion tact; Ota «- 
f Win net Claudius, | Niere Women plunged 
in debauchery, Strollers, Freed - men who go- 
vern their Maſters whilſt they tremble, and 
Senators as debaſed as them ſecure eg A 


Med: 01 "ITE 
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und ef attention, ben their paſſions 2 


and when Þ (diſcover 3 


* df the World depends upon their in- 


uence and their operations? Freedom, in- 


deed, gives to the paſſions an activity, toge- 
4her with a bold and high · ſpirited tone which 


is favorable to the great views of + iſtory; 
and of Deſpotiſm, -it: is obſerved that it be- 
numbs and chains up the paſſions. This is a 
miſtake.” The paſſſons, though more timid, 


hey are more eircumſpect, more orafty and 


moe replete with diſſimulation. Why, there- 
bones following the example of Tacitus, do 


not — ohinrr buedneer rene ang pip 
A „„ 
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neſs in which 2 retake oſt 
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11 e W to account for the 
reaſon why our Hiſtorians, Abbé de Vertot 
excepted, throw me into kind of torpor from 
which cannot extricate myſelf without con- 
fiderable difficulty. It is (unleſs I am miſs 
taken) becauſe, not even moderately ſatisfy- 
ing my reaſon, they never ſeek to move thoſe 
paſſions which would attach me to the peruſal 
of their work. It bas been ſaid to the Poets: 
f you are defirous that I ſhould weep, 
let your Heroes themſelves ſhed tears. 1 
apply a ſimiler obſervation to the Hiſtorians. 
Af you are willing that I ſhould ſeel the 
e attraction of your writings, do not convert 
e your perſonages into puppets, ho are acted 
upon by ſprings concealed behind the cur- 
$$ tain; Shew me their very ſouls, that I 
„ may either love or hate them. Diſcover 
eto me their paſſions and I ſhall become a 
„ ſharer: in their emotions.“ How power 
fully and ſucceſsfully have Liyy and Salluſt 
availed-(themſelves of ſpeeches in order that 
war _ | they 


ey might All W 8 the ſentiments 
of thoſe characters concerning whoſe: egg 
ey preſent me with the relation I By, the 


ſoꝛce of ſome magic charm which it is im- 


poſſible to deſeribe, I find myſelf (tranſported 
into the, midſt of the fmoking ruins of Rome, 
after the retreat of the Gauls, when I conceive 


Shar bikout, when, indeed, 1 — de hear 


eſtabliſhment | at Vel. Under theſe cireum- 
ſtances, Ladore an Hiſtorian who renders me 
wor! Camillus,” whoſe abilities 
and virtue Ladmire. eite to you the firſt 


examples which preſent themſelves to my me- 


mory. Is there a nartation more animate , 
more ſublime and.interefting-than that of Pa- 


pirius, who is inelined to puniſh Fabius, his 


General of the Cavalry, fot having conquered 
in es his orders ? Do I not par- 
n the ſentiments of the army, of old 


Fabius, of the Senate and of the People? All 


AA ſucceed rapidly to each other 3 


on the I heatre can more for- 
Hat | oh cibly 


eiyaſfe&. me, If, in Sattuſt,: Marius bad 
not harangued the People, I ſhould have loft 
the opportunity of following lim into Africa, 
with that ardor, that pleaſure and that intereſt 
for which I am indebted to the e 
Feen dont 1545 15h het 
Sweats Auer e pat) wh 
Give me-leay 8 ae de . 
eount of the Catilinarian conſpiracy, in Sal- 
. with/a picture of the trouble and agita- 
tion of Rome, when the Senate had diſpoſed 
oy of irhe”-Body- Guards in different quarters / 
the city, under the command of the inferior 
Magiſtrates. in Quibusivebus permota civitas, ar- 
quie immutata facies urbis erat ex ſumma lætitia 
 atyite luſciuin, que diutur na quies pepererat,” res 
pente ommes iriſtitia invaſit; | Feftinare, 'trepi- 
dare: neque loco, neque humini ruiguam ſatis cre> 
dere : neque bellum gerero, neque pacem —_—_ 
e quiſque® metu' pericula metiri. Ad bor, mu- 
A litres gui hus pra Reipublicam 'magnitudine belli 
imer inſolitus inreſſerat, affliftare feſe ; man- 
; ee ad cœlum tendere; miſerari parvos libo- 
0 3 3 onmia- pavere : ſuperbia atque de- 
1 n a ibi patrieque ork Are == 
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not m a! feel! Win a fe: 
obubled forbe the lintereſt which >yanrnakein 
the affairs: of Rome d I think that the ꝗdiſto- 
K W e ee my limaginatioun, 
- ſearches: into my heart ſor thoſt paſſ on 
arkich fil it with ſuch ſenſible bene 
can I, now, avoid recollecting the obſerva- 
eee eee 
vom it was ineceſſary to briög back te A 
5 fi their duty. ——— lenlium 
ee eee orulbs ad mulii- 


12 


| tum: atror clamor et repentè ene 
aninorum motibhus pavebant, adden On 
this /occaſion, even in deſpite of any inchina- 
tion to the contraty; Ii woibecome at- 
tentiye· My vcurioſity is awakened, and re- 
mains ſuſpended between the diſſerent paſſions 
wy which the ſoldiers themſelves are agitated. 
Read the Liſe of Germanicus ; mark ibe de- 
ſcriptiob of the peimpaus grief of Agrippina, ; 
uo Strona other: paſſages equally beavrifal, 
. iter; #4 gSr9my —— 5 
8 een 
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leſſons which! the "Hiſtorian" ſtrives” te "bit 
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Fou will not diſcover ay ing ue to 
this in the Works: of our modern Hiſtorians, 
But; recollect,; that I always except Abbé de 
Vertot. The: Hiſtories of the Conſpiracy at 
Venice, and of the conſpiracy of the Gracchi, 
by Abbé de Saint Real were equal to the ex- 
eitement of all theſe emotions. But, the Writer 1 
addreſſes © himſelf only to your reafon, and, 
therefore, your tranquil imagination can never 
fix upon thoſe objects which are connected with 
his narrative. In another part of the Hiſtory, 
is ãt neceſſary to refer to Marius, who, ha- 
ing been recalled by Cinna, reigns like a Ty 
rant in Rome? He merely tells you that he 
Lannot-expreſs the pitiable fituation of the City, in 
tim ubæ moſt unfortunate whith it is poſſible to 
conceiue them,” So much for this inſipid paſſage, 
at the cloſe of which I naturally fall alleep. | 
On ſimilar occaſions, the Majority of our 
Hiſtorians: make ſome efforts to imitate the 
aan but, their eloquence 
is, at the beſt, a cold dec lamation, and this 


„„ 


— 


expence of alterations of the truth, the em- 
0 mne _— —— 
e Wee Imo dendder * a6 the 
yu der dere 00 nm, — rye round 


Amte ef ts you — me; | 


as the-greateſt of calamities, a ſituation from 
which, as it appears to me, I could extricate 
myſelf: with tolerable eaſe. Dwell not either 


| Wore" or Wee upon the relation of an event, | 


* 3 of the attention of à rational 
Reader. Vet, when diieutt6ts/rmultiply ahd 


careful not to aſſume an air of eloquence. It 
is then that the Hiſtorian ſhould adopt a ſtile 


; —— you vil atacts we 40 your 
_ fide by ſo irreſiſtible a claim to:adn n. 
Although not liking Cæſar, to ers mode 
Project I am 1⁰ 3 it is wich pleaſure 


„ | | > 3 that 


4 heat ſerres only 10 ſreere up my] 
powers of attention. Never increaſe, at the 


ad ee dener the — 
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that, I, perceive; him, ſtruggle: againſt * 
and triumph over chem by that prodigious co & | 
lerity and that courage which ziſe conflantly- | | 
ſuperior to events. In my opinion, the mo- | . 
deſty of Xenophon adds a redoubled luſtre to by 
his merit. I find it impoſſible to contemplate, 
| with, a mind at eaſe, the fate of the ten, thou - 
ſand Greek ho followed the young Cyrus 
returned to their own country. After having 
| length, ö become A participator in their joy , 
When they diſcover, and hail that fortunate 
ocean which is to tranſport h into On N 


N 
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Liy, in an Hiſtory which e . 

_ centuries, and brings before us fo many ex- | 
amples of the moſt diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs. and + 
of dhe deepeſt diſgrace, oſ the moſt; exalted 
virtues and of the moſt abandoned vices, ape: 
pears to have drained all the reſources of ge- 
nius and of art. Continually does he intereſt 
and attract me; and never do I find myſelf 
fatigued by the peruſal of his work. Where 
fore t Becauſe n i has ever proved 


* | more 


\ 


( #4 ) 
arbor bs animating his narratfbn by the 
ert of painting the paſſions of bis haraBters 
Kid of affecting mine. He is perpethally 
'of ſucceeding,” becauſe, 'whitft nm Rizates 
the nature of events; he avails himſelf of thoſe 
elteumſtanees which are the moſt proper ei- 
ther to excite my attention of te raſſe i vatiety 
bf emotions in my heart. I am pot an in- 
gifferent ſpectator of tile battle between 'The 
| Horatii and the Ouriatii / and I take, on this 
occaſion, ny ſhare-in the fears and hopes of the 
Roman A my. Do you recollect the caſe of thoſe 
oops Which pals under the'yoke of flavety' at 
the Furteæ Caudineæ ? The exaſperated Soldier 
are on the point of taking vengeance for this 
hamiliation by tearing into pieces their Con- 
ſuls, und they load them with" majediQtio 18. 
Vet, on « ſudden, their tempers are converted 
From rage into pity, when theſe Magiſtrates, 
half naked, without arms and unactompanied 
by Lictors, have not only Joſt their o]nj Ma- 
Fey, bot debaſed the Majeſty of the Repub- 
eo Then is it that the Soldiers turn their 
eyes aſide, and in the ignominy which Attends 
dag e and loſe their owns” T 
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bee only à conſternation attended by i the 
deepeſt grief and thoſe violent emotions of 
irreſiſtible reſentment which are the warnings 
and rhe ſorerunbers of at great ane ii 
ef nner, Skit in 
2 e e at HS 246) 
* Kg reader 10 250 t feet, in bs 10 
forcible degree, the manner in which Livy 
prepares” him, for the relation of the battle of 
Zama, which was to terminate an obſtinate 
war between the two moſt powerful Republicy . 
in the world? Hannibal and Scipio have an 
| hh pauli per alter alter ius conſt ectu, ad 
mirations matug prep? altoniti, conticuere. Read 
the Nee of Hannibal and the anſwer of 
Scipio. ben, will you... feel, ſentiments of — 
a dniration 3 then, will you. wait with a ger 
gree of {lens fear the event of a. battle which 
is to change the face of the World, How i is 
'poffible that I can remain tranquil 1 when 1 
read of the departure of, the Conſul Licinius 
conduct the war againſt. we Perſians, 
Crouds' of People preſs eagerly upon the 
General, and look, with deep attention, at the 
Ferien in whoſe bannt are inveſted the diſpo- 
21804 ſal 


10 ef the good or in , of the Public. 


T ſhare in his inquietudes, and reflect, like 


him, on the precarious'conſequences of hoſti- 
lities. Like bim I hefitate; and date bot a& 
excluſively in obedience to the dictates of any 
one thought or determination. Will the Con- 
ſul, who deſcends from the Capitol, after 
| having offered to the Gods his ſacrifices upon 
the altars which are within it, return to the 
lame edifice, and take his ſeat in the triomphal 
chair? Or, rather, will he not himſelf pre- 
pare à triumph for his enemies? I call to 
mind all the glory, the grandeur and the power 
of the ancient Macedonians. I float between 


fear and hope; and I wait with ii patjence | 


for the relation of the events concerning which 
de Hiſtorian is preparing to inform mie, It 


is by this art, not to be imitated; but, for 


which he muſt feek in the ſenfibility of his 
heart, and the elevation of his mind, that Livy 
perpetually imparts a novelty to the 7 5 
With facts in the groſs, I am not unacquaint- 

ed; but theſe ineſtimable details would eſcape 


| from my tecollection; nor do I” ever al 
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upon them without becoming more and more 
ented both with the Hiftorian and ee | 
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A; Perbape, 1 1 9 you; 5 I _ ho 
Jan to call to your remembrance that admi- 
_ Fable picture of the defeat of Perſius, or rather 

of the moment when this Prince enters as 2 

Priſoner into the tent of Paulus milius. 

Obſerve with what addreſs Livy prepares the 
contraſts which are to ſtrike with powerful 
impreſſions u pon my mind. The Roman Sol- 
diers whoſe thirſt and pride of conqueſt are 
not glutted by perceiving ſo powerful a mo- 
narch in their chains, imagine that they tri- 

umph over Alexander the Great and his Fa- 
ther. Whilſt I give myſelf up to theſe mag- 
nificent ideas, Perſeus, who appears to me 
only as one of the laſt and leaſt of mankind, 
throws himſelf at the feet of the Conſul who 
raiſes him ; nor has he the power of anſwering 
by with tears to the goodneſs of Paulus 

Emilius, who turns away his * from this 
affecting fight. Ju perceive” (he obſerves 
Y, the young Romans who ſurround him) 

ol, moſt frriking example of the in/lability of 


wy human 


; Wü ae Let — modeſ i 
ępexity, becauſe te ure ignorant of ib . 
ut which fortune is preparing for us; and may 
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8 . be why 2 to Nen un- 
leſſon, altheugh, in ſome degree, it extends 
to perſons raiſed above the tank of private 


I do not tap at the ruin of Perſius; but I 
carry my attention t& the fall of Macedonia. 
And to hi, Id U remark). maſt ſo many 
was, ſyſtems of politics, virtues and vices 
come at laſt! Then, there is ne; power 
_  <6-which/is not deſtined to be daſhed to pieces! 
I pity the Romans: who raiſed with ſo much 

labor an empire decreed to fall by its own 


wand under its own weight. Livy is 


_ full theſe beauties, We find them in every 


oimyibaireghar. be. | o deeply , imprints. upon 


y mind — on 8 
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antly raiſing emotions 


ta ) 


The un mean of pleaſing i is to render 
- your narration rapid. Never will you ſucceed by 
mutilating facts; but, you leave me a hundred 


things to deſire, betraying in your work a 


want of taſte and judgment approaching to 
ſterility. Do not neglect any: of thoſe cir- 
_ cumſtances which are proper to bring we to 
the knowledge of the nature of an event by 
which my feelings are intereſled; but, diſpoſe 
of them with ſuch ſkill and prudence that 


they may not in the leaſt embarraſs one ano- 


ther. You muſt haue obſerved Hiſtorians 
0 Mr. Gibbon, for example) who get entangled 
within their ſubject; are at a loſs how either 
to open or to conclude it, and, as it were, 
turn perpetually upon themſelves. The one, 
for want of order, cannot attain to the power 
af connecting their events, and waſte much 
time and many words upon a cold and tedious 


tranſition. The others moſt unſeaſonably at- 


tempt to paſs themſelves off for Philoſophers, 
becauſe, in fact, they have not a grain of true 


philoſophy. within their minds; and thus do 


. they fatigue me by their reflections. Livy is, 


| ſometimes, fatisfied with inſinuating to his 
e 3s Reader 


6s 14-2 
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Fee the necefft ity 6 or PER AY he 


Je which is "before "Him:"Tnlleat"or" exp 
tiating upon a trivial and cbmmon truth, he ; 


reſts contented with obſerving, r Fr: 48 lt 


commonly happens ; and this ut fit gives plea- 


dure to all Readers; to thoſe of enlightened 
underſtandings, becauſe it is ſhort; and to 
others, becauſe i it affords them 6 portuaity 
of 'meditating upon a truth which they ima- 
Line that they have diſcovered. / The" Barci- 


nian faction having gained the aſcendancy 


over their enemies, the Carthaginiatis gave or- 


ders, after the battle of Cann, for the fuc- 


cors which Hannibal” demanded. Het (adds 
"the e in Soy th 3 A1 * 
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Are rare; and of one in Poftteular give me 


le. Scipio, 


yr by to preſent” you with an exanipht 
. finding, it extremely inconvenient to retain 

within his army A number of auxiliary troops, 
"even much greater than the mili itary force of 
be Romans Wen 3 in Camp:; 1 guidem (ob- 
ſerves 


N 4 


ſerves I cauendum rod Romanis ducibus 
; "rity. eremplagus lac pro documentis habenda, ne 


Ila extennis, credant auxiliis, ut non plus ſui ro- 
boris W e virium in ceftri habeant. 
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P Were Joh: to write TY children, I could 


excuſe your entering into ſuch long reflec- 7 


tions as thoſe of Monſieur Rollin; and I 
ſhould eyen praiſe them, becauſe the point is 
to train up a mind as yet incapable of medi- 
Kating with propriety. But, if you write for 

perſons worthy to read Hiſtory, and who en- 

deavour to improve a cultivated underſtanding, 

adopt the manner of the great Hiſtorians con- 
cerning whom we have already ſpoken. Diſ- 
guiſe your reflections; at one moment, you 
muſt teach me what I ought to think, by 
giving me an account of public opinions; 
and, at another moment, you muſt impart to 
your remarks. an air of fact. The art has 
not remained totally unknown to modern Hiſ- 
torians and of this truth Buchanan, Grotius 
and Freinſhemius will furniſh you with an 
hundred examples, Fra- Paolo is a perfect 
model of this kind. A Prince weak and li- 
O 2 mited 
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wriited i in his abilizes (obſerves, F ather Rouge 5 5 
. when he mentions James the Firlt, King 


England ) who was fond of negociating, pie 


Horte: 


be di iliked 1 war ; and wis, for that very Yeh 


always proved a bad negociator, How man y of 


our Philoſophers, could they have gained poſ- 

- ſeſſion. of ſuch a thought, 1 would have, 155 
| pidly ſpun it out to the length, of "three or 
| In another place, he tells that Gufta- 
Vu 2 en at the. head » of þ his army with that 
| confulence which prom iſes 5 and which, | ſometimes, 
| gives viele 7 65 1. think. I haye already, remarked 
Mat! in proportion, to the erudition and taſte 
| of Hiſtorians they become more conciſe and | 
4 rapid i in their orient when they make. 
| an their own name. 


iet 
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4 ſhayld ere} an Hiſtorian to chuſe,, after 


<a wake upon his art by Rudying the 
great models, to chuſe a a ſubject | ſuitable, and 
| adequate to, his abilities. A general, Fliſ- 
tory requires ſuch a multitude 90 different 
. talents that it were temerity to 
unleſs an author felt within himſelf that happy 


Wang hs Ani 7 embraces ; and draws | 


ertake jt it, 
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together the richeſt ſources of knowledge, 120 
poſſeſſes the art of throwing them into the 
ng agreeable forms and points of view. Has 


not the Hiſtorian all * thoſe ſtrokes of genius, 
al thoſe perfection of language and of flile 


which': are to render him perpetually equal to 


the. matter concerning which he treats, and 
to Tpread from page to page that enchanting 
variety which ſuſtains and animates the Reader 
throughout the courſe of 4 Pong work ? He 


may inſliru#, but he cannot pleaſe. It ap- 


pears'to me that "Thucydides, Salluſt and Ta- 


citus would, in deſpite of all their merit, 
| have proved tireſome in a general Hiflory of 


| Greece and Rome. Their faculties ſeem in- 
| finitely leſs flexible than thoſe of Livy ; they 


appear to have poſſeſſed a more decided cha- 


rafter, and a manner from which they could 
not have ſeparated themſelves without loſing 
ſome portion of their merit. The great man 


knows his limits and never attempts to run 


beyond them. Having once ſtudied the ſecrets 


of his art, in order that he may extend and 


guide his genius, he gives a looſe to its im- 
Pulle; 5 14 even amidſt his errors we diſcover 
8 „„ races 
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graces for the ale of e * e 
ceie our pardon. Such is Plutarch Never 
did an Hiſtorian diſplay more addreſs in chu - 
ſing ſubjects adapted to his talents and his 
genius. A noble ſimplicity, which he conſiders 

as inſeparable from truth and ſolid worth, ſe- 

cures to him the confidence, or rather the 
friendihip of his Readers. We imagine, not 

that we read his lives, but that we enter with 

him into familiar converfation; and we ac- 

tually hear him. We forgive him; but, why 

do I ſay forgive him? We thank him for the 

. ſtops me to inform me of things to which I 
believe that I ſhould have recurred without his 
aſſiſtance; but I perceive that I could not 

have expreſſed myſelf fo ably as he has done, 

and IT applaud myſelf for thinking like an 
Hiſtorian whom I revere. We allow him his 
digreſſions, becauſe we: are not impatient to 
arrive at the death of his Hero, as at the eloſe 

of a toilſome war or a calamitous revolution. 

It is extremely dangerous to attempt to imi- 

5 N tate an Hiſtorian whoſe graces, if I may be 
allowed the EG are always the next 
neighbor 
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neighbors to ſome defect. I muſt compare 
Plutarch to La Fontaine, who i is the, moſt ac- 
'compliſhed. of all Fabuliſts. To attempt to- 
-iniicate wete to burleſque him; and it is im- 
«poſſible to acquire his graces unleſs we pre- 
- viguſly polleſs his genius. I ſhould rather ad- 
- viſe an imitator to fix on Phadrus, becauſe, 
even without ſucceeding, an endeavour, to 
- arcad i in his, Arps l not leger him ridi- 
"pap: Woodie MH. Lk nth 
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ed; whit: 


Thy” et is an n Tart of " Hiſtory ; for, 
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it is, almoſt uſcleſs to think, well, if we cannot 
expreſs ourſelyes to advantage. Let your. lan- 
bs, be ſometimes more elevated and ſome- 
times more : hmple, i in proportion to the greater 
or leſs conſiderable degree of importance pe- 
culiar to the ſubject. | Have words at com- 
mand; and avoid thoſe, flow and tedious pe- 
riods which, are ſo familiar 4 to the generality of 
pour Higorians. Lesrn to vary them with your 
ee This is the only ſecret for ac- 
quiring that abundance which Cicero recom- 
Fog to Writers, becauſe it charms their 
"Ren, and does not eyer tire N Do 
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. not 
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not embarraſi your progreſs by nen 
Mark out your periods into unequal lengtbe, 
Hence ariſes harmony in our language, and, 
without harmony, the ſtile is never excellent. 

I.et your ex preſſions {obſerved Lucian to the 
Hiſtorians of bis time) be underſtood by the 
People, and pleaſe Readers of a cultivated: . 5 
derſtanding: erit relus iſſu par at æpualii oralie. 
Neuer did any author adhere more ahn 
more ſucceſstully . than Cicero to this la- 


which he impoſes upon all Writers. 1 
b faithfully obeyed it, and united to ech 
other the different 5 which we have © 
admired in Herodotus and i in : Thucydides. "At * 
one moment, it is a torrent which daſhes pre- 
cipitately down, and, at another moment, 2 
river which rolls its waters on with ſolemn 
majeſty, You will but weakly ſtrike pe 
the ſenſes if you offend the ears ; 'vo prin 
aurium morigerari debet ratio. C reprogehs = 
ed Thuecydides becauſe nis matter Was not in 
enough conneAed, nor his periods nome ml 
rounded. Tacitus has the ſame defect; but 
be makes amends for it by the greateſt beauties, - 


Du have experienced : & 'L never quit r 23 


| * | without , 
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without coheern; and, although, enter 
Taeftus, 'T fornetimes relinquiſh him wirhout 
regivt! AAile"digjoirited, unripped und in- 
coherent is condemned as vicious by our Ma- 
ſter in che art of Writing. I could forgive | 
„un author” (remarks Cicero) if in each ß 
„ thoſe phraſes but ill calculated to follow the 
one immediately after the other, jt were ' 
< poſſible to find” beauties ſimilar” to thoſe 
„ which were diſcernible in every part of the 
e buckler of Minerva (fabricated by PhidiasY 
„hen taken into pieces. The general ceco- | 
„ nomy-of the Work might, indeed, be loſt; | | 
4e büt, we ſhould" enjoy the pleaſure of per- 
_ & ceiving'a variety of precious e Ae al!“ 
66 an nnen of der admiration,” e 


| Here, Cleanthes ] ended our converſation”; 

and I can venture to afſure you that Theodo- + 
ſius was ſatisfied with my remarks. Cidamon, 
indeed, thought me too difficult to pleaſe; 
and would feel concern were I to write n 
this ſubject. - He would even dread a deartnk 
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BOOKS. * for G. Kranszxy, 
, 2.921 No. 46, Flat Street. =e 150 


04 19 * tot! 310 


i INSTRUCTION ae AMUSEMENT: 
T7 2 SELECTIONS are  confelihs- 


ly the — entertaining and intereſtin 
ection for Vouth of both Sexes in the Engliſh 
Language; and are all printed uniform in ten 
Pocket . each of which may be had ſingly 
for Half a Crown, or the ve for One Pound, 
Five Shillings, 7 


They form a FR and e. Projent 
And conkiſt, of | 
The BEAUTIES of 

15 SHAKESPEARE, | TY 


PRE on © OO RT: © » » 0 

THOMSON, .STERNE, 

„ > EL WATTS, 
POPE, 'AND' 
JOHNSON, hee FIELDING. 


With the Lives of each Author, and their 
HEADS neatly engraved by TROTTER. - | | 


The Beauties of Mi LTON, 'THOMSON, and 
Younc, are all contained in one Volume. 


Every looſe and indelicate expreſſion is care- 
fully omitted in SWIFT and STERNE. | 


Though the whole collection bas been printed 
but a ſhort period, moſt of them have gone thro? 
ſeveral Editions, and been introduced into the 

principal Schools in and about London, 


o 
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{ wth: 


4 bs 777 c to hue . are lache to viſit 
FRANCE and ITALY, 


143-1 147 wr 


In « Pocket, 5 with an accurate uche 
the POST ROADS, 


The GENTLEMAN's GUIDE ; his TOUR 


through FRAN 


Weoit by an OFFICER, che on a'prin- 
e b he ſincerely recommends'to' his coun- 
trymen, viz. not wich a more money than 16 — : 


gu vifite to ſupport * ons bo rnd 
gliſhman, 11 TID 7 


To this Edition is 44464, an Account of the 
stage Coaches and Diligences, with their time of 
2 and arrival, throughout the kingdom; 

their xeſpeQive rates, and a lim of the beſt Houſes 
of accommodation, commonly called hotels, in 
the principal towns,” partieularhy Pænis, LIS r, 
Lyons, met Aix, nel &c. ue. 


8 Le * I Fit 1 ' ALSO, £ k 7 4 i” 4 


. all the Palaces and — 
a. Das dens, Paintings 85 and Statues, in ad 
ab . , 8 y. Fete q 


+ A e bus LIKEWISE, 9 8. 11 55 100 00 10 Y 
The Rane of In ALY; With aha. YL * 


towns, and manner of travelling in that r. 


en 759 x51 10 The sixru Edition. * 
SONS! an . eee N 5 00 Let 
od. . N * nee 1. 66. r an 1 282 | 
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Baeks printed for G. Kearlley, Fleet-freet, 


With a FRONTISPIECE. _ 

Fs Price Half a Crown, 

8 The Firrn Epfrion of 
"ADVICE/TO,THE OFFCERS 


SUOT wit of MT PEMAITYAC 447 
BRITISH AR MY. 
. | 


The Monthly Review. for February 1783, ſpeaks 
1n..the following terms of this little Volume, from 
an inſpection of the firſt edition; ſince. which, 
various improvements have been made, with faur 
additional chapters, and a humorous Frontiſpięce. 


The author diſcloſes, a rich vein of wit. Hie 
advice, though clothed in the lighter ſorm of 
„irony, diſcovers a ſolid and penetrating judg - 
„ ment; and while he holds a mirror up, that 
reflects the true featores of vice and ſolly, he 
attempts to make iygenuous ſhame accompliſh 
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4 the work of IT ational conviction, £4,014 


lt appears to be the wiſh of this truly inge- 
„ nious writer to contribute his part towards re- 
e ſtoring the credit of the Army, by. checkin 
„the ſtill farther ron 'of thoſe abuſes ane 
« irregularities that of late ſo much ſullied its 
% honour, and diminiſhed its importance; and 
« by 1aſpiring every officer with ſentiments wor- 
« thy the character of Britiſh ſoldiers,”  ' + 


The Critical Review, Mr. Matty's Review, the 
Britiſh Magazine, the European Magazine, the 
Gentleman's Magazine, and ſeveral other perio- 
dical Publications recommend this Work in the 
warmeſt terms. OE, | 


rimed for G. Kearſley, Fleet-ftreet' 
For the Uſe of * 
SCHOOLS and PRIVATE TUTORS. 
A new Edition, Price 39, 6d. 
LETTERS upon' ANCIENT HISTORY, 


FRENCH and+ ENGLISH ; 


Chiefly written by the late BARL of CHESTER- 
INN to his Son PHILIP STANHOPE, Eſq; 


Including ſhort Accounts of _ OM 


The Taojaxs, „ e 
Erno AN s, PERSIANS, 
EON PTIANS, , GREEKS; and 
e Romans. | * 


ä The Monthly Review for Juv 1782, gives the 
following Character of this Bock: 


« The part of this work written by Lord 
m7 „ Cheſierfield needs no recommendation, The 
4 reſt is ſelected from French authors, and tranſ- 

1 lated with ſufficient correctneſs and fidelity, to 
2 render the book a uſeful manual to young per - 
* ſons who are learning the French language.” 


Books printed for G. Kearſley, Fleet-ſtreet. 


T 
TOUR of HOLLAND, 
DUTCH BRABANT, 
| THE 
AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS, 
AND 
PART of FRANCE; 

In which is included a 
DESCRIPTION of PARIS 
And is ENVIRONS. 

A new Edition, corrected and improved, 
WITH | a 
A Map of HOLLAND and the NETHERLANDS 
From the la SURVEYS. 
Price 38. 6d. half. bound. 
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